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NEWS 


and NOTES 


THE FIRST QUARTER — January, 
February, March 1957—saw over twenty 
messages delivered by Pope Pius XII. 
This was fewer than any recent quarter, 
but there was no falling off in their 
variety of subject or comprehensiveness 
of treatment. 


* 


MARCH 2nd was Pope Pius’ 81st 
birthday, and the 18th anniversary of 
his election to the Pontificate. 

He spent the day as usual, without 
departure from his ordinary schedule. 
At noon, however, he made a brief ap- 
pearance at the window of his private 
apartment in order to bless the thou- 
sands who had gathered in St. Peter’s 
Square to greet him. 


* 


THE 18th ANNIVERSARY of the 
Holy Father’s coronation, March 12th, 
was celebrated by a Solemn Mass in 
St. Peter’s Basilica. Twenty thousand 
people cheered the Holy Father as he 
entered the basilica. He wore the same 
tiara which had been placed upon his 
head by the late Cardinal Pignateili di 
Belmonte on March 12, 1939. 

After the ceremony Pope Pius was 
carried on a portable throne through 
the cheering crowd. A few minutes later 
he appeared at a window of his apart- 
ment to greet a vast throng assembled 
in St. Peter’s Square. 


SACRAM COMMUNIONEM, a Motu 
Proprio revising the Church’s law on 
the Eucharistic fast, is a message of 
particular interest and importance to 
both clergy and laity. This decree, ex- 
tending the revisions instituted early in 
1956 by the Constitution Christus Dom- 
inus, was published on March 19th and 
took effect on March 25th. An English 


translation appears on page 7. 


* 


THE LENTEN PREACHERS of Rome 
were addressed by the Holy Father, as 
they are each year, on March 5th. The 
Pope discussed the parable of the sower, 
after first commenting on several prob- 
lems affecting the diocese of Rome. A 
translation of this talk appears in this 
issue, beginning on page 69. 





FIVE NAMES? 


In recent issues we have told 
you of our goal for this year: to 
bring the Holy Father’s words to 
twice as many readers as last year. 

Whatever your state in life, you 
can help us. Will you send us the 
names of five persons you think 
would be interested in sharing with 
us the words of Pope Pius XII? 

Remember our goal: Double— 
this year! 

















ANESTHETICS AND NARCOTICS, and 
the moral problems incident to their 
use, were discussed by the Supreme 
Pontiff in his longest message of the 
quarter. 

This talk, delivered on February 24, 
1957, to a symposium of Italian anes- 
thesiologists, was a reply to three ques- 
tions put to the Holy Father by a medi- 
cal congress which met in Rome last 
autumn. The address appears in full 
beginning on page 33. 

We are grateful to Thomas F. McDer- 
mott. M.D., Professor of Anesthesiology 
and Director of Anesthesiology at the 
Georgetown University Medical Center, 
for his advice on the many problems of 
medical practice and terminology which 
arose during the preparation of this 
translation. 


* 


SEVERAL MESSAGES from past quar- 
ters—previously omitted because of lim- 
itations of space—are included in this 
issue. 

Blessed Innocent XI: A Man of God 
in the Chair of Peter was delivered on 
October 7, 1956, on the occasion of 
Pope Innocent’s beatification. 

On Taxes was given on October 3, 
1956, to a meeting of the International 
Association for Financial and Fiscal 
Law. 

Distribution of Food Products is a 
talk of June 23, 1956, to the Third 
International Congress on the Distri- 
bution of Food Products. 

These messages, of course, were listed 
in the TPS Guide for the quarter in 
which they appeared. They were also 
commented upon in News and Notes. 

It is hoped that, as time goes by, we 
shall be able to publish still more of the 
interesting and important messages 
which have had to be postponed. 


THE POPE SPEAKS 


Education is a subject on which 
Pope Pius XII has often spoken. 
But during this quarter, as the next 
few paragraphs will show, an un- 
usual proportion of his messages 
dealt with the various problems of 
schools and seminaries. 


* 


TEACHERS AND STUDENTS of the 
Liceo Ennio Quirino Visconti were re- 
ceived in audience by the Holy Father 
on February 28, 1957. The Liceo Vis- 
conti is the former Collegio Romano of 
the Society of Jesus. It was renamed 
Liceo Visconti in 1870 when it became a 
secular school. 

There, in 1891, the ten-year-old Eu- 
genio Pacelli went to spend five years 
of study in preparation for the Univer- 
sity of Rome. 


* 


THE LICEO VISCONTI, Pope Pius 
said, is the “heir, in part, of the glories 
of the Roman College.” “It has been 
justly noted,” he continued, “that one 
of the characteristics of Romans—al- 
most a secret of the Eternal City’s peren- 
nial grandeur—is respect for tradition. 
This does not 1.ean fossilization in forms 
outmoded by time, but rather the keep- 
ing alive of whatever the centuries have 
proved good and profitable. Thus tra- 
ditions prove no obstacle to healthy, 
happy progress, but serve as a power- 
ful stimulus for perseverance on a safe 
path, as a restraint upon those adven- 
turous spirits who tend to embrace every 
novelty without discrimination, and as 
an alarm signal against decadence. . . . 

“One certainly cannot,” Pope Pius 
told them, “reproach youths who pro- 
pose as the scope of their education the 







































acquisition of a profession or of a call- 
ing adequate to provide for the needs of 
life. But it would be unbecoming to of- 
fer this education to them without that 
serious study and adequate preparation 
which is obtained solely by application 
to study as if for its own sake—pre- 
scinding from every immediate interest. 
Develop in yourselves, then, an ever 
more ardent love for study, remember- 
ing that a society in which esteem for 
culture declines is destined to lose its 
other goods as well... . 


* 


“A PERFECT HARMONY BETWEEN 
CULTURE AND LIFE,” continued the 
Holy Father, “was a second feature of 
the Roman College and its educational 
system. In the first place, religion—not 
separated from academic instruction— 
guided and supported intellectual forma- 
tion by means of the sovereign place 
properly given it. Sound morals and 
social virtues were cultivated with great 
care because of the conviction that they 
are absolute values, integral to learn- 
ing. . . . Beyond the immediate end of 
educating minds to a taste for the beau- 
tiful and a search for truth, the Roman 
College aimed through these studies at 
the orientation of minds toward order 
and stability.” 


* 


GOOD RELATIONS between faculty 
and students was another feature of the 
Roman College which Pope Pius singled 
out as deserving attention today. “In 
the College’s halls the professorial chair 
was not regarded as an inaccessible 
stronghold of authority, the cold dis- 
penser of lessons; it was, rather, the 
proper point of contact between the 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Vice President Nixon was received by 
the Holy Father in private audience on 


March 17th. Following the audience, 
Pope Pius greeted Mr. Nixon’s party. His 
address will be found on page 31. 





fond teacher and the youth longing to 
share in his knowledge. . . .” 


* 


STUDENTS OF ROME—50,000 strong 
—were received in audience by Pope 
Pius on March 24th. He addressed them 
at length on the true bases of education. 

The full text of this message is 
printed in this issue, beginning on page 
14, 


* 


THE AMERICAN ACADEMY IN 
ROME, center for Americans pursuing 
artistic or classical studies in Rome, was 
granted a special audience on March 
23rd. 

Pope Pius greeted them as “scholars 
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and students who have heard the call 
of Rome: the Rome of the Caesars, the 
Rome of the early Christian martyrs, 
medieval and more modern Rome,” and 
welcomed them to Vatican Hill, “seat 
of that spiritual power that spans the 
centuries.” 

“‘Amid the scenes around which for so 
many generations the history of the 
world revolved,” he concluded, “in an 
atmosphere of art and stirred by the 


inspiration of masterpieces, the spirit 
of genuine human culture will expand 
and be lifted up to the heights, where 
the sweet voice of Israel’s singer reaches 
the soul and its echo is heard in praise 
of Him Who is supreme Beauty, tran- 
scending all that stone and song and 
canvas can produce. 

“We are particularly happy to add 
Our word of encouragement to you in 
your studies and research. Even the 


(Continued on page 90) 
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The Motu Proprio, 


Sacram Communionem 


Indults granted by the Apostolic Constitution 
“Christus Dominus” are extended 


PIUS PP. Xil 


ARLY in 1953 We promulgated 
the Apostolic Constitution 
Christus Dominus in order 

that the faithful could receive Holy 
Communion frequently and satisfy 
more easily the precept of hearing 
Mass on holydays. By this Con- 
stitution We mitigated the severity 
-of the Eucharistic fast and gave 
local ordinaries power to permit, 
under fixed conditions, the cele- 
bration of Mass and reception of 
Holy Communion in the afternoon. 

We also defined the period dur- 
ing which one must fast before 
celebrating Mass or receiving Holy 
Communion after noon, as three 
hours preceding celebration or re- 
ception, for solid foods, and one 
hour for non-alcoholic beverages. 

Inspired by the abundant bene- 
fits which resulted from this con- 
cession, the Bishops have extended 


their deepest thanks to Us, and 
many of them, for the greater good 
of their flocks, have asked Us in 
repeated and insistent requests to 
permit the daily celebration of 
Mass during the hours after noon. 
They also ask that We prescribe 
this same period of time for the 
fast when Mass is celebrated, or 
Holy Communion received, before 
noon. 

Out of consideration for the nota- 
ble changes which have occurred in 
working and office hours, and in so- 
cial life generally, We have decided 
to fulfill the earnest requests of the 
Hierarchy, and therefore decree: 

1. Local Ordinaries, except for 
Vicars General without special 
mandate, are empowered to permit 
the daily celebration of Mass after 
noon if the spiritual good of a con- 
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siderable number of the faithful 
demands it. 

2. The period for observing the 
Eucharistic fast by priests before 
Mass and by the faithful before 
Holy Communion—whether before 
or after noon—is reduced to three 
hours from solid food and alcoholic 
beverages, but to one hour from 
non-alcoholic beverages. The fast 
is not broken by drinking water. 

3. Those who celebrate Mass or 
receive Holy Communion at mid- 
night or in the very early hours of 
the morning are bound to observe 
the Eucharistic fast according to 
the rules laid down above. 

4. The sick, even though they are 
not confined to bed, can consume 
non-alcoholic beverages and real 
and appropriate medicines, wheth- 
er liquids or solids, before celebrat- 
ing Mass or receiving Holy Com- 
munion, without any restriction of 
time. 

But We earnestly exhort priests 
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and faithful who are able to do so, 


to preserve the venerable and an- © 


cient form of Eucharistic fast be- 
fore Mass or Holy Communion. 

Finally, all who enjoy these con- 
cessions are to endeavor seriously 
to compensate for the benefits re- 
ceived by becoming illustrious ex- 
amples of the Christian life, es- 
pecially by works of penance and 
charity. 

The instructions contained in 
this Apostolic Letter, issued motu 
proprio, shall take effect from the 
twenty-fifth day of March, the 
feast of the Annunciation of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. 

Anything to the contrary not- 
withstanding, even though worthy 
of special mention. 

Given at Rome, in St. Peter’s, on 
the 19th day of March, on the feast 
of St. Joseph, Patron of the uni- 
versal Church, in the year 1957, the 
19th of Our Pontificate. 

PIUS PP. XII. 





i 
! 
i 
i 





Reported in Osservatore Romano, March 23, 1957. Latin text. Translation by 
Martin F. Connor. 

This is a “motu proprio”—an act drawn up, signed, and issued by the Pope “of his 
own accord”—in which new regulations are promulgated for the fast to be observed 
before celebration of Mass and reception of Holy Communion. 

Pope Pius XII considerably modified the Church's legislation on the Eucharistic fast 
by his Apostolic Constitution “Christus Dominus,” issued on June 6, 1953. The present 
motu proprio extends these modifications. 

His Eminence Alfredo Cardinal Ottaviani, Pro-secretary of the Congregation of the 
Holy Office, wrote of it in Osservatore Romano on March 23, 1957, “The Church, 
justly severe and inflexible where doctrinal principles are concerned, knows neverthe- 
less how to harmonize everything that is of ecclesiastical discipline with the circum- 
stances of the times.” 























The Mother and the Child 


A Radio Address of Pope Pius Xil on 
The Feast of the Epiphany 


Di gran cuore 


T IS with a full heart that We 

address Our words to you, be- 

loved sons and daughters, on 
the “Day of the Mother and the 
Child” [Giornata della Madre e del 
Bambino], whose celebration has 
been most fittingly set for the sol- 
emn feast of the Epiphany of our 
Lord. We wish it were possible for 
Us to visit each of you personally 
in the intimacy of your homes and 
converse with you, old and young, 
perchance in the presence of the 
Crib, which adorns not a few of 
your homes and today has been en- 
riched by the figures of the Magi, 
worshipping the heavenly Child 
and offering him their gifts, in 
order to indicate the deeply reli- 
gious significance as well as the 
lofty human values that are inter- 
woven in this sacred mystery. 


Coming of the Magi 


After their long journey across 
the desert, the Magi finally reached 
Bethlehem under the guidance of 
the star. “Entering the house,” 
as the Gospel tells us (Matthew 2, 
11), “they found the child with 


January 6, 1957 


Mary his mother, and falling down 
they worshipped him.” This Child 
held in His tiny hands the destinies 
of a troubled world. This Mother 
was the model of all mothers and 
the pattern of every pure and dis- 
interested affection; she was dedi- 
cated to the noblest of all missions 
—to contribute her share to the 
preparation of her divine Son for 
His future work through which 
He was to become the instrument 
of salvation for all mankind. 


“Day of the Mother and the Child” 


This celebration of a “Day of 
the Mother and the Child” has 
been promoted by the praiseworthy 
“National Association for the Pro- 
tection of Motherhood and Infan- 
cy,” and has been intended to pay 
homage to the precious values per- 
sonified by the mother and the 
child, and to throw fresh light 
upon a fundamental duty of adults 
in these days, which is to assure 
to the child, to every child, the 
possibility of attaining the full 
physical and moral development to 
which he has a right, and thus to 
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make him capable of becoming one 
day a useful member of society. 


Deprived children 


While We recognize the fact that 
there are many Christian families 
in which the child is an object of 
the most tender and constant solici- 
tude, nevertheless Our heart is dis- 
tressed by feelings of profound 
pity and anxious affection, as Our 
thoughts go out to the great num- 
ber of children who are deprived 
by poverty, sickness, war, and 
other unfortunate circumstances, 
of the normal means of formation; 
especially to orphaned children, 
practically or completely aban- 
doned, whom life has so soon drawn 
into its violent whirlpools and im- 
mersed in bitter suffering. There 
are already so very many of these, 
who have been harmed in body and 
spirit by inexplicable mishaps. But 
how many more are innocent vic- 
tims of the failures of others, and 
of the material and moral miseries 
of the social environment in which 
they live! 

The question is how these deplor- 
able conditions can best be rem- 
edied. Whose duty is it, in the first 
place, to prevent a renewal of the 
bitter lamentations of bereaved 
mothers, which clouded the infancy 
of Jesus in the very mystery of the 
Epiphany ? 
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A duty of parents 


There can be no doubt that this 
duty rests primarily with the par- 
ents. It is saddening to consider 
how many young couples, at the 
time of contracting marriage, have 
an extremely inadequate idea of 
the duties that will later devolve 
upon them as the educators of their 
children, or of the demands that 
this office will impose. 

When the infant comes into the 
world, he must have a home to re- 
ceive him—a home capable of pro- 
viding him with everything neces- 
sary to keep him in good health, 
and to assist him in acquiring and 
developing those faculties of mind 
and heart that will enable him to 
take his proper place in society 
when the time comes. Modern psy- 
chology and pedagogy strongly 
emphasize the importance of the 
training received in the child’s ear- 
liest years. The formation of the 
child’s mind at this stage is not 
effected so much by more or less 
systematic oral instruction, as by 
the prevailing atmosphere of the 
home, by the presence and conduct 
of parents, brothers and sisters, 
and neighbors, and by the course 
of daily life with all that the child 
sees, hears, and notices. 

Each of these elements, perhaps 
insignificant in itself and of no 
apparent importance, nevertheless 





Reported in Osservatore Romano, January 7-8, 1957. Italian text. Translation by 
Rt. Rev. Charles E. Spence. 
This was a radio address delivered by Pope Pius on the feast of the Epiphany, 


January 6, which this year was also celebrated throughout Italy as “National Mother 
and Child Day.” 
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makes a deep impression on the 
child and gradually determines his 
fundamental attitude toward life— 
either one of trust in the people 
about him, frankness, docility, a 
spirit of enterprise, self-discipline, 
and respect for authority, or, on 
the other hand, a spirit of self- 
centered individualism, insubordi- 
nation, and rebellion. The gentle 
but persistent influence of a healthy 
family life, harmonious and well 
regulated, will control the child’s 
natural instincts, guide them in a 
definite direction, and coordinate 
them so as to form a harmonious 
nature, fully developed both indi- 
vidually and socially. An ill-bal- 
anced home life, on the contrary, 
has an unhappy effect on the child’s 
mind and tends to make him un- 
stable and subject to internal dis- 
cords and outbursts, incapable of 
forming a deeply rooted alliance be- 
tween his innate tendencies and 
the moral ideal. 


Difficulties faced by parents 


If some homes present imper- 
fections that are more or less obvi- 
ous, but still inherent in every hu- 
man activity, there are others, un- 
fortunately, that have experienced 
shocks which make them quite in- 
capable of fulfilling their educa- 
tional functions. To say nothing 
of children born out of wedlock, 
who pose special problems, We 
must emphasize the fact that pres- 
ent-day social conditions often cre- 
ate serious difficulties for parents, 
and sometimes make it practically 
impossible for them to secure for 
their children what is absolutely 
necessary for them in the mate- 
rial and moral spheres. 


We are thinking particularly of 
the families of emigrants and ex- 
iles ; of families in which the father 
is unemployed or receives insuffi- 
cient salary, and the mother must 
absent herself regularly in order 
to work; of families with living 
quarters that are cramped, un- 
healthy, and lacking in privacy. 
We also have in mind the increas- 
ing invasion of the home by various 
media of communication that are, 
perhaps, useful for mature and 
sensible people but harmful to the 
tender minds of children, and tend 
to supplant the authority of par- 
ents through the efforts of ill-willed 
and self-interested parties. Even 
in well-to-do homes, one has often 
to deplore an evil that is nowadays 
quite widespread, namely, the un- 
thinking conduct of those parents 
who, without a reasonable cause, 
are unwilling to exercise personally 
their mission as the educators of 
their children. 

We should like to urge these 
fathers and mothers to try to un- 
derstand the grandeur of their 
office and to make effective use of 
their authority. Let them teach 
the child wisely and with moder- 
ation how to overcome his instinc- 
tive tendencies. Let them stimulate 
his goodwill, and watch over his 
budding intelligence and affections. 
Let them transmit to him the pre- 
cious heritage of the finest and 
noblest traditions of humane and 
Christian culture. 

What inner joy will those par- 
ents experience in their efforts to 
train their children if they do not 
look upon them merely as burdens 
or playthings, but rather take an 
intense interest in the task of edu- 
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cating them! The planning and 
sacrifice demanded by the personal 
training of their children will be 
generously compensated for by the 
stupendous marvels which the 
physical and spiritual development 
of their children will offer to their 
delighted gaze. 


A duty of the community 


However, the duty of protecting 
children falls not only on the par- 
ents, but also in due proportion 
on all the members of the commu- 
nity. Surely, every adult of either 
sex, as he beholds the fresh, eager 
faces of the little ones who ap- 
proach him trustfully in the vari- 
ous walks of life, ought to examine 
himself and ask if his words, his 
bearing, and the thoughts and de- 
sires of his heart do not sometimes 
furnish an occasion of scandal to 
the young people for whom he is 
in some way responsible, or whom 
he meets every day in the streets 
and public squares of the city. Al- 
though he may not advert to it, still 
his example makes a deep impres- 
sion, even though he has no inten- 
tion of doing harm. Wide, ques- 
tioning eyes follow him and observe 
his every act. Let him consider 
now and then what images, what 
impressions gain the attention of 
these children who are easily in- 
fluenced and are sensitive to what- 
ever goes on about them, and who 
yield, almost without a struggle, 
to all the good and evil influences 
to which they are exposed. How 
much better the world would be if 
the thought of not wounding the 
minds and hearts of children were 
uppermost in the minds of men and 
women. 
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The need for specialized services 


The complete protection of child- 
hood requires, moreover, that such 
specialized activities as medical 
clinics, nurseries, boys’ towns, set- 
tlements, institutes for reeducation, 
should pay particular attention to 
the care of cases where the family 
is gravely deficient in its natural 
function of imparting physical, in- 
tellectual, and moral training to its 
children. These children are alone, 
deprived of material support and 
still more of affection at a time of 
life when they stand in particularly 
great need of them. If they are 
abandoned to their fate, they will 
easily become, not merely useless 
elements of society, but even dan- 
gerous ones, and may go so far as 
to add to the number of hardened 
criminals. Accordingly, it is with 
great satisfaction that We see the 
development of generous enter- 
prises, both public and private, in- 
tended for the promotion and main- 
tenance of institutions devoted to 
the protection of infancy and youth. 

In particular, We are well aware 
of the importance of the work be- 
ing done by the Opera Nazionale 
Maternita e Infanzia [National 
Institute for Maternity and Infan- 
cy] which is associated with the 
“International Union.” This foun- 
dation, through the kind offices of 
the Consultori pediatrici, materni 
e dermo [Counselors in Pediatrics 
and Maternity] and the Asili Nido 
[Nurseries], has given providen- 
tial assistance to more than 770,000 
children. The preventive measures 
which distinguish the activities of 
this group are intended, above all, 
to fight the causes of early mortal- 
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ity among mothers and children 
and to contribute in many ways to 
the consolidation of the family 
where it does not measure up to 
its mission. Those who pour out 
the treasures of their self-dedica- 
tion in the work of this Institute 
and others like it deserve the en- 
couragement and support of every- 
one, since the entire human com- 
munity is burdened with the re- 
sponsibility and duty of coming to 
the assistance of those children 
who have been left helpless by un- 
fortunate circumstances. 


The treasure of the nation 


Just as technical progress re- 
quires more adequate personnel in 
every field while social and politi- 
cal evolution makes it even more 
necessary that all the citizens par- 
ticipate actively if any institution 
is to function successfully, so too 
the education of youth demands a 
more sustained and arduous effort 
and the adoption of more laborious 
means. This, however, is no reason 
for shrinking from the vastness of 
the undertaking. 

The lack of social equilibrium is 
a factor of disturbance; it is nec- 
essary to oppose this with more 
generous and well-ordered coopera- 
tion, lest the most precious treasure 
of the nation, the energies of its 
youth, be dissipated and, through 
carelessness or indifference, these 
energies should go to swell the 
numbers of those who are unfit for 
any sort of skilled labor and are 
without any facilities for perfect- 


ing their cultural and moral per- 
sonality. 


Toward true human solidarity 


Dear sons and daughters! We 
were anxious to share these 
thoughts of Ours with you on to- 
day’s solemn feast, in order to 
make you participants in the solici- 
tude of Our heart for the future 
of the Church and civil society. 
Each one of you, and especially 
those who are parents, should con- 
sider it your personal Christian 
duty to secure for the nation more 
vigorous, more wholesome, more 
conscientious energies in the true 
meaning of that much-abused term, 
human solidarity, and of the higher 
ends which it subserves. 

Finally, turn your eyes anew to 
the Child of Bethlehem, who once 
called the Wise Men from the East 
and in like manner today invites 
people out of every nation under 
heaven to the fullness of happiness 
through a knowledge of what is 
true and a love of what is good, 
and who desires to make use of 
every one of his worshippers to 
hand on both of these gifts to suc- 
ceeding generations. May the di- 
vine Infant sustain the noble efforts 
already undertaken to give every 
child the opportunity of preparing 
a happy and fruitful future for 
himself and for society as well! 

With this in view We invoke 
upon all of you an abundance of 
heaven’s favors, while We bestow 
on you with all Our heart the Apos- 
tolic Blessing. 











The Bases of Sound Education 


An Address of Pope Pius XII to the Students of Rome 


Ancora una volta 


NCE again We see this Pa- 

triarchal Basilica crowded 

with happy young people, 
and once again Our eyes contem- 
plate something like a flowering of 
spring, while these sacred walls 
hear, as it were, the mysterious 
sounds of its budding. 

We thank you, beloved sons and 
daughters, for the joy which you 
afford Us and for the hope which 
you engender in Our paternal 
heart, confirming Our conviction 
that the religious and moral prob- 
lems of Rome’s students are on 
the way to a happy solution. 


The fervor of Rome’s students 


We could not express what We 
feel at this happy moment in see- 
ing such a number of the students 
of the secondary state schools of 
Reme present here. 

We have learned of the fervor 
with which you have prepared for 
this audience with the Father of 
all who loves you so much. We 
have been informed of your many 
gracious and moving gestures of 
filial devotion, of your spirit of 
faith and love. Entire classes have 
maintained a silence and deport- 
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ment so edifying that their teach- 
ers have been astounded. 

The thousands of movies, the- 
atrical performances, and televised 
shows which you have sacrificed; 
your charitable works toward the 
poor; your exemplary obedience at 
home and at school; your flight 
from occasions of sin; the Holy 
Masses you have heard and the 
Holy Communions you have re- 
ceived: such an account fills Our 
paternal heart with indescribable 
joy. 

A number of young people, too, 
have been given the grace of God, 
on this occasion, to return to the 
practice of their religion. And, 
finally, even some non-Catholics 
have wished to take part in some 
way in this tribute of faith, gener- 
osity, and love. Naturally, We 
want to express Our gratitude to 
those who so zealously took charge 
of the remote and proximate prep- 
arations for this unforgettable day. 

Besides all that the beloved and 
diligent religion teachers accom- 
plish at school, the number and vig- 
or of the spiritual, recreational, 
and educational activities promoted 
by the still young, but already 
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praiseworthy, Roman Student Cen- 
ter have made Us very happy. And 
if there still remains much to be 
done, it can nonetheless be affirmed 
that the Catholic aspect of the life 
of Rome’s students is progressively 
becoming ever more vital and effi- 
cacious. 


Misgivings and diffidence 


But since We follow the vicissi- 
tudes of your lives with a father’s 
anxiety, We are not unaware, on 
the other hand, of some of the 
misgivings and distrust which you 
feel at seeing tremendous scientific 
progress and consequent technical 
evolution placed in contrast with 
the sadness assailing many people 
because of what is happening today 
and what may yet come tomorrow. 
_ This distrust of yours clothes 
everything to some degree, and 
does not even spare the school: 
be it lack of confidence in the 
teachers who may not seem to have 
measured up to your expectations, 
or in curricula which seem out- 
moded to you. And, meanwhile, 
there are many times when you 
think nothing is adapted to new 
exigencies and new developments. 

Whoever—as, for instance, your 
educators and especially your 
priests—can see beyond some of 
your impressions, easily discovers 
the reason for your intolerance 


and unrest. You are discontented 
with the way the world is going, 
and you long for a renaissance. 
And even though many young peo- 
ple are still groping and uncertain, 
still lamenting the uselessness of 
every attempt to effect that rebirth 
and reconstruction, it is equally 
certain that others—many others— 
are full of confident hope. 


Youth afire 


You are among these, beloved 
children. It cannot, therefore, be 
said that you are a “burnt out” 
youth. It should rather be said that 
you are young people afire, a con- 
suming youth, ready to light and 
fan the fire which Jesus came to 
bring to the world. 

But lest this intention of yours 
remain meaningless, from now on 
you must not neglect anything 
which your state of life demands 
of you. You have an obligation to 
study, an obligation of serious 
study. This study should be well 
integrated and comprehensive. You 
must seek the truth, struggle to 
possess it, ‘and, finally, you must 
have the will to make your actions 
conform to that truth. 


1. STUDY THE TRUTH 


Your young minds are open to 
life, anxious to learn, and nature 
lies before you with its marvels 
and mysteries. The problems of 





Reported in Osservatore Romano March 25-26, 1957. Italian text. Translation by 


Rev. M. J. Rodriguez. 


This was an address delivered by Pope Pius in St. Peter’s Basilica during an audi- 
ence granted to 50,000 boys and girls attending Italian state schools. 
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life, human acts, your aspirations, 
the goal to be reached, the struggle 
to achieve that end, the means to 
be used: all these elements pose 
a problem; they all demand a clear 
and precise answer. 

You must, therefore, study. You 
must apply yourselves diligently, 
not neglecting anything which your 
program of studies and your teach- 
ers propose. To be indifferent and 
lazy would constitute self-defeat 
and would be to renounce your 
complete and harmonious develop- 
ment. And you would be deceiving 
your parents who have perhaps 
sacrificed and renounced much “3n 
order to keep you in school; you 
would also be depriving your coun- 
try and the world of the necessary 
number of competent men, of men 
well versed in science, art, govern- 
ment, economics, and law. 


2. STUDY SERIOUSLY 


a) In this regard you must, first 
of all, beware of weighing the im- 
portance of study with the criterion 
of its immediate usefulness. You 
do not know what life has in store 
for you, nor are you yet sure in 
what fields your careers will lie. 


Basic studies for life 


It is a well known fact that prac- 
tice in the handling of sails is pre- 
scribed for future sea captains and 
officers of war ships. No one would 
imagine, at first, that such expe- 
rience is necessary for the solution 
of complicated technical problems 
incident to the course of a trans- 
atlantic liner or for directing the 
salvos of a battleship. But if you 
ask the experts why future navi- 
gators must learn how to handle 


sails and become adept in this art, 
they will tell you that sailors will 
thus more easily acquire that sixth 
sense, aptly called a “sea sense.” 

The application of this to your 
case seems natural and easy to Us. 

Every time you open a book, at- 
tend a class, or take an examina- 
tion, you should not ask yourselves : 
how is this going to help me? 

Do not say: I am going to be an 
engineer; what good will philoso- 
phy do me? I will be a lawyer; 
why study physics? I will be a 
physician; what good will I derive 
from an art course? 

The truth of the matter is that 
certain notions and knowledge, cer- 
tain habits of study, and a certain 
intellectual discipline, a sense of 
values and of intellectual harmony, 
in short, a greater and more pro- 
found grasp of fundamentals al- 
ways helps in life and frequently 
lends aid in a way which was not 
foreseen or expected. This is gen- 
erally true of two disciplines, Latin 
and History. 


Nothing to excess 


b) In order to study seriously, 
you must beware of the belief that 
the number of things learned is 
the fundamental element in build- 
ing your educational edifice. What 
is necessary is not a great number 
of materials, but rather learning 
well, understanding profitably, and 
examining thoroughly everything 
that is necessary and useful. 

It is, therefore, necessary to 
avoid obliging you to an almost 
suprahuman reach for, and anxious 
pursuit of, all the knowledge which 
the professor’s chair can offer the 
student’s desk. 
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This is especially true in regard 
to an excess of matters which are 
purely mnemonic, which are quite 
distinct from serious and satisfy- 
ing study, from a true and pro- 
found educational formation, and 
by which the school risks trans- 
forming itself into a game which 
saddens the parents and irritates 
the students. 


Order and integration 


c) There is still a third defect 
which students must be careful to 
avoid, with the help of conscien- 
tious teachers and the guidance 
of those responsible for drawing up 
programs of study. 

Anyone who is conversant with 
school problems knows that there 
is nothing so harmful as knowl- 
edge accumulated confusedly and 
without order: knowledge which 
is not co-related and integrated; 
bits of knowledge, rather, which 
often are opposed to, and contra- 
dict, each other. 

It frequently happens that the 
teaching and study of scientific 
matters proceeds in complete ab- 
straction and without regarding 
the necessity for a complete for- 
mation of the mind. By serious 
philosophical study the mind must 
continually acquire a capacity for 
synthesis and thorough investiga- 
tion. Therefore, science and philos- 
ophy must be integrated and 
brought to each other’s aid where 
the more intimate and profound 
structure of matter is studied, and 
where a wider and loftier order of 
harmony must be produced or dis- 
covered. 

It happens, too, that the teach- 
ing and study of religion is at 


times neglected by some students, 
or looked upon with suspicion and 
distrust by some teachers of other 
courses who perhaps are not be- 
yond making disparaging remarks 
and insinuations. And where re- 
course was formerly had to sci- 
entific facts and indices in order 
to deride the doubts and obscurities 
of philosophy, so now the “reason- 
ableness” of certain philosophical 
notions is pitted against the “unten- 
ableness” of the mysteries. Every- 
one can picture the chaos which 
results from such a method of teach- 
ing and study. Your fragile, unpre- 
pared, and young minds unfortu- 
nately already know that picture. 

Distinctly different results would 
obtain if the teaching of all courses 
were perfectly coordinated and in- 
tegrated. Indeed, the “corpus doc- 
trinae,” in an analogous way, obeys 
the laws of every living body. 

A living body grows because of 
the internal development of its 
members which, in turn, find the 
nourishment for their proper sus- 
tenance in the body as a whole. 
The interior impoverishment or 
disordered growth of some mem- 
bers produces a loss of vitality, 
weakness, and a consequent ineffi- 
cacy of action in the rest of the 
body. 

This same principle applies to 
the branches of human learning. A 
haphazard growth will not con- 
tribute to a balanced intellectual 
development, and it would also 
cause harm to ignore the distinc- 
tion between what is fundamental 
and basic and what is, on the other 
hand, of secondary importance. 

This much desired organic unity 
of education will be effected when 
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the “corpus doctrinae” has Christ 
as its head. 


the truth” 


“T am ... the truth,” He ex- 
claimed one day (John 14, 6). 
When you study the natural sci- 
ences, remember that “all things 
were made through him, and with- 
out him was made nothing that has 
been made” (John 1, 3). As you 
study history, do not forget that 
it is not simply an inventory of 
more or less violent events or edify- 
ing occurrences, for in history it is 
easy to discern a distinct architec- 
ture which is to be studied and 
examined in the light of universal 
divine providence and of undeni- 
able human liberty. 

In particular, you would find that 
you would look at the events of 
two millenniums from an entirely 
different point of view if you would 
consider these happenings as the 
unfolding of Christian civilization, 
beginning with those events which 
were the Church’s dawn, proceed- 
ing to the great and insuperable 
symbols of ancient and medieval 
times then on to reflection upon the 
sorrowful apostasies, but thence to 
the consideration of the great 
strides of modern times, and view- 
ing with confidence the many signs 
of a renaissance and reconstruc- 
tion. 


3. INTEGRATED LEARNING 
IS POSSIBLE ONLY IF YOUR 
STUDY IS COMPREHENSIVE 


a) The world of nature is the 
first impression which your senses 
receive and it arouses your curios- 
ity. But nature, with its beauty 
and fascination,. must attract the 


“am. . s 


youth of this modern generation 
more powerfully. 


The wonderful book of nature 


Lift your eyes to the mysteries 
of the countless stars dispersed in 
this immense universe; pause to 
contemplate the marvels of your 
planet, the royal palace of man; 
and let your mind dwell on the 
complex structure of the atom and 
its nucleus. 

In reading this wonderful book, 
let science be your interpreter by 
becoming engrossed in its prob- 
lems, its solutions, its hypotheses, 
its mysteries. 

And while complacent little peo- 
ple are satisfied with the few things 
that they have learned, you will 
come to realize that the gap be- 
tween what you know and what 
you would like to know will con- 
tinue to grow. 


If your teachers—to whom We 
extend affectionate gratitude — 
guide you in this reading, in your 
study, you will be astounded at the 
facility with which the Creator is 
perceived in every creature; indeed 
He is glorified by this knowledge 
and will reward your efforts by 
filling your hearts with happiness. 


Philosophy and 
intellectual freedom 


b) Proceed now from the empir- 
ical sciences to the truths of phi- 
losophy, which is the basis of all 
knowledge. 


We know well that this noble and 
necessary study is often reduced, 
unfortunately, to an oppressive list- 
ing of errors committed by dis- 
organized minds and_ turbulent 
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hearts. Such a study is certainly 
damaging to the students, as is 
borne out by the ever-growing and 
aggrieved cry of parents who are 
justly concerned about the learning 
of their children. 

We are unable to understand 
why anyone who implants the mist 
of scepticism in the undeveloped 
minds of youth should be called a 
“teacher.” 

Freedom of the intellect consists 
in the liberty of penetrating deeper 
and deeper into this or that truth, 
of considering one aspect of it 
rather than another, of forming 
syntheses and deductions of great- 
er or lesser amplitude. It is, there- 
fore, an entirely positive freedom, 
and the more it is illumined and 
protected from error, the greater 
it is. 

The study of reality 


It will, therefore, be necessary 
to know the history of philosophical 
thought, but it will be even more 
necessary to study reality in all its 
elements and aspects. 

Each one of you must be in a 
position to be able to answer with 
precision and clarity the questions 
which you will inevitably ask your- 
self or which will be posed by oth- 
ers: What, in general, is reality? 
What, specifically, is the world? 
What is the value of human cogni- 
tion? Does God exist? What is 
His nature, which are His attri- 
butes? What inter-relations exist 
between Him and the world? Be- 
tween Him and men? What is the 
meaning of life? and of death? 
What is the nature of joy and what 
is the function of pleasure? By 
what principles must human, do- 


mestic, and civil societies be ruled? 

In order that adequate answers 
may be found to these questions, 
recourse must be had to the peren- 
nial philosophy, which was elabo- 
rated by great minds through the 
course of centuries and which has 
not lost any of its objective value 
and didactic worth; indeed, the 
developments of. scientific knowl- 
edge are not in opposition with 
those propositions of that philos- 
ophy which are certain. 


Apologetics and theology 


c) Go now from philosophy to 
the science which derives its truths 
from the doctrines of Faith, as 
learned from divine revelation. 

All Christians, but especially 
those dedicated to study, should 
have, as far as possible, a thorough 
and well-integrated religious in- 
struction. 

In fact, it would be dangerous 
to develop all the other branches 
of learning and to leave the reli- 
gious heritage as untouched as it 
was in early infancy. Necessarily 
incomplete and superficial, it would 
be suffocated, and perhaps de- 
stroyed, by secular education and 
by the experiences of adult life, as 
is demonstrated by the fact that 
so many have lost faith because 
of doubts kept in the darkness, be- 
cause of problems left unsolved. 

Since the basis of your faith 
must be reasonable, an adequate 
study of apologetics becomes in- 
dispensable. Then you should ex- 
amine the beauties of dogmatic 
theology and the harmony of moral 
theology. Finally, you will try lift- 
ing up your eyes to the ways of 
Christian asceticism, up, up to the 
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heights of mystical theology. Oh, 
would that you could see Christian- 
ity in all its greatness and in all 
its splendor! 


Christian renaissance 


One last word, beloved children. 

See to it that the truth, known 
and possessed, becomes your norm 
of life and action. 

Free yourselves through it of 
passions and preconceived notions. 
Grow, through it, in Christ. “Veri- 
tatem .. . facientes in caritate, 
crescamus in illo per omnia, qui 
est caput Christus—we are to prac- 
tise the truth in love, and so grow 
up in all things in him who is the 
head, Christ” (Eph. 4, 15). 

A desire for a renaissance, a cry 
for reconstruction, is going about 
the world. It will be a Christian 
reconstruction. 

You—We said at the beginning 
—want a new edifice built on top 
of the ruins accumulated by those 
who prefer error to truth. The 
world must be rebuilt in Jesus. 


Let those who go about dreaming 
of an imagined fall of the Church, 
or foreseeing its impossible disap- 
pearance, look back on history, re- 
flect on the present, and anticipate 
—for it is not impossible—the fu- 
ture. Let them remember what has 
happened to all who have attempt- 
ed to destroy the Spouse of Christ. 
Let them see what is happening to 
those who still persist in this in- 
sane intent. Anyone who opposes 
the Church will shatter himself 
against the rock on which Christ, 
its Divine Founder, has willed to 
found it. 

Young people! Do you want to 
cooperate in the gigantic task of 
reconstruction? 

The victory will be Christ’s. Do 
you want to fight with Him? To 
suffer with Him? 

Do not, then, be a soft and lazy 
youth. Rather, be a burning youth, 
an ardent youth. Enkindle and 
make burn brightly the fire which 
Jesus came to bring to the world! 


&% 


The teacher: cooperator with the grace of God 


. . . The Christian educator cannot be satisfied with letting nature do 
its work, or simply favoring it, as if he were a farmer dealing with the 
fruits of the earth. He, like the grace of God, with which he wants to be 
nothing other than the cooperator, corrects and elevates at one and the same 
time. He fights against the lower inclinations and works to make the higher 
ones develop. He struggles patiently and firmly against the defects of his 
pupils and trains them in virtue. He lifts them up and improves them. 
In this way, Christian education participates in the mystery of the Redemp- 


tion and effectively works with it. . 


—Pius XII. To the Italian Catholic Union of 
Secondary School Teachers. January 4, 1954. 

















The State and the Catholic School 


Two Addresses of Pope Pius XIl to German Catholics 


December 31, 1956 


I. The Beloved sons and 
Need for daughters! You 
Catholic come from Mu- 
Schools nich, from Ba- 


varia, and so We 

are particularly pleased to wel- 
come you.! You work with school 
children and belong, moreover, to 
the. “Association of Catholic 
Teachers of Bavaria,” and this 
gives Our greeting a special tone 
of paternal cordiality and affection. 
Questions touching your profes- 
sion are particularly vital today in 
Bavaria. We will, therefore, go 


_ Straightway to the heart of these 


problems: it is a self-evident prin- 
ciple, not only for the strictly 
democratic state, but for any law- 
fully constituted state, that the 
greater the school’s dependence 
upon the state, the more carefully 
must the state take into considera- 
tion the wishes of those entitled to 
education. 

Now in your country it is re- 
quired not only that all children 
attend primary or _ elementary 
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school, but also that they attend 
state schools, so that there is the 
closest possible tie between school 
and state. In the organization of 
its schools, therefore, and especial- 
ly in the training of teachers, the 
state must fulfill conscientiously 
the expectations and desires of 
those who have a right to educa- 
tion. 


Education and 
religious convictions 


In order to apply this principle 
to Catholic education, the state’s 
duty must be fulfilled in such a way 
that there exists between Catholic 
home and school, the Catholic 
parents and the teachers of their 
children, a warm atmosphere of 
understanding, mutual trust, and 
cooperation—founded on an aware- 
ness that in ultimate things, the 
things of religion, they are of one 
mind, one conviction, one faith. 

This implies—and We need not 
elaborate the point further—the 
fundamental importance of teacher 


*During World War I Pope Pius XII—then Monsignor Pacelli—was Papal Nuncio 


in Munich.—Ed. 
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training. For the teacher is the 
soul of the school; he gives it its 
spirit. 

The school, through years of day 
to day instruction, works like a 
force of nature, slowly but effi- 
ciently, almost imperceptibly, yet 
all the more effectively. Let no one 
contend that teachers must set 
aside their personal convictions in 
the classroom. This would be ask- 
ing the impossible, even in “neu- 
tral” subjects, much less those 
which have expressly ideological 
content. But it would be a funda- 
mental violation of human rights 
if parents were to be required by 
law to submit their children to the 
basic influence of a school whose 
faculty viewed the religious and 
ethical convictions of the family 
with coolness, scorn, or even hos- 
tility. 


The need for Catholic schools 


No one, perhaps, has had as 
broad contact with the ideological 
influencing of youth through edu- 
cation as has the Catholic Church. 
She has been able to garner experi- 
ence from all parts of the world, 
and the conclusion to which it has 
led her is clear. In all inter- 


denominational schools, community 
schools, and “neutral” schools—not 
to mention those which are explicit- 
ly laicistic—the Church is the 
principal loser, for the quite simple 
reason that her religious belief is 
the richest and most integrated 
imaginable. It is understandable, 
therefore, that the Church is ready 
to fight to the end for Catholic 
schools and the Catholic training 
of teachers, in order to assure the 
existence and welfare of the Cath- 
olic family and its children. 

It is no objection to say that the 
school must bring up young people 
to be solid citizens. Catholic schools 
have done just that and are doing 
it still. The Catholic Church fully 
recognizes this need. Catholic 
schools, We believe, can stand 
proudly beside any secular author- 
ity as regards the manner in which 
they have met this obligation. Con- 
sider your own country. Since 1914 
she has had to endure the most se- 
vere tests and disasters. Have Cath- 
olics failed her? Must we not, 
rather, concede the contrary, that 
in the midst of these crises the 
Church has produced men of great 
worth and has rendered valuable 





The first of these two addresses was reported in Osservatore Romano, January 2-3, 
1957. German text. Translation by John Tashjean. It was delivered to 130 members 
of the Association of Catholic Teachers of Bavaria. The subject of this talk was 
occasioned by a movement in Bavaria aimed at giving the state control over certain 
state-supported teachers’ colleges which have for years been conducted by Catholics. 

The second address was reported in Osservatore Romano, March 30, 1957. German 
text. The translation is based on one released by N.C.W.C. News Service. This talk 
was delivered during an audience granted the Young Christian Democrat Union of 


West Berlin. 
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service for country, the people, and 
the common good? 

Beloved sons and daughters, We 
bless your professional work. We 
also bless your brave defense of a 
kind of school and teacher train- 
ing which fits easily into the per- 
fect unity of the Catholic faith and 
its philosophy of life. We bless all 
whom you wish included in Our 
blessing: your loved ones at home, 
and especially your school children. 
As a pledge of gracious protection 
by the “Mother with Her Divine 
Child,” We give you Our Apostolic 
Blessing from the fullness of Our 
heart. 

—Pius XII. Geliebte Séhne. 


Dec. 31, 1956. 

* 
II. The You come from 
State and Berlin, ladies and 
the Rights gentlemen, and 
of Man We extend to you 


a particularly 
cordial greeting. 

We lived so long in your native 
city that We follow its history with 
particular attention and personal 
sympathy. We left Berlin at the 
end of 1929. The decade during 
which We had represented the Holy 
See to the German government was 
a particularly troubled time for 
Berlin. But the times which have 
passed since then have been even 
more troubled. In fact, from 1939 
till today the city of Berlin has 
gone through a period filled with 
terribly grave problems, which are 
not yet at an end. These past few 
years, however, have been a good 
school, so to speak, rich in direct 
and tangible experiences, for the 


majority of you, whose vocation is 
to political life. 


The Christian state 


You profess “Christian politics” 
—that is, politics based ultimately 
on Christian truths or Christian 
principles. Among these basic 
principles is that which holds that 
all authority derives from God and 
is bound to God. 

The state is not an absolute. 
There is no omnipotence of the 
state, but only a power of the state, 
and for this power “Christian 
politics” has an important mean- 
ing. For without power, the state 
cannot attain its goal of protecting 
and promoting the common good 
through a legal and social order 
adhered to by all. 


Parents and schools 


These fundamental principles 
also include respect for human dig- 
nity, for intangible human rights 
—rights of the individual and of 
the family. Included among these 
are the free exercise of true divine 
worship and the authority of par- 
ents over their own child and his 
education. This is the reason why 
the Catholic Church must defend, 
and will defend to the last, the 
right of Catholic parents to have 
schools which are in accord with 
their convictions. We have spoken 
on this subject recently and now 
We have good reasons for empha- 
sizing it again. 


One Europe 


Statesmen are on the verge of 
creating a united Europe. This is 
a great work and We have always 
stated how much We are pleased 
by every step in that direction. 
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May all those in public life who 
work directly or indirectly toward 
this sublime political aim be con- 
vinced that the possibility of its 
achievement is dependent upon the 
moral integrity of the peoples and 
states involved. This integrity 
cannot be realized without strong 
religious values which manifest 
themselves somehow, even in the 
most remote cells of the social 
organism. 


The good teacher 


Even if there were not so many 
other factors in the field of public 
morality capable of opening the 
eyes of men, internal economic 
problems, which are assuming ever 
more threatening forms, would be 
sufficient to do so. 

We implore God’s care and grace 
for you and for your city of Berlin, 
and We impart to you with all Our 
heart Our Apostolic Blessing. 


—Pius XII. Sie kommen. 
March 28, 1957. 


. .. Good teachers should have perfect human formation, intellectual and 
moral. For the teaching office is a lofty position which calls for intellectual 
discernment and for goodness of heart, for a capacity for intuition and 
delicacy of spirit, for adaptability and adjustment as well as human depth, 
capable of bearing all for love of neighbor. 

Good teachers need a professional competency which should be at least 
above average, and better yet, outstanding on all levels of instruction and 
in each of the specialized fields, if it is not to be unworthy of a mission 
which serves not only the people and the state, but also God, the Church, 


and souls. 


Good teachers are those with a clear professional Catholic conscience, a 
soul burning with apostolic zeal, an exact idea of doctrine, which must pene- 
trate all their teaching, and a profound conviction of serving the highest 
spiritual and cultural interests, and that in a field of special privilege and 


responsibility. 


Good teachers, finally, are careful to educate rather than merely to instruct; 
capable, above all, of forming and of molding souls chiefly through con- 


tact with their own. . . 


—Pius XII. To the Catholics of Chile. January 11, 1954. 





Children’s Prayers and Generosity 


Pope Pius XII's Annual Lenten Message to the School Children of America 


Once again 


NCE again We come to talk 

with Our dear children in the 

United States, once again to 
spend, as it were, a few minutes 
in their midst, so that they may 
hear Our voice and know that all 
Our thoughts just now are of them. 
We said: “once again.” And yet 
for many of you this will be the 
first time you receive such a visit 
of the Holy Father into your 
schools; and many who listened 
to Us in former years are no longer 
with you. They have moved on to 
higher classes in more advanced 
schools; perhaps their schooldays 
are over. So it happens; and so 
it will happen with you. Little 
boys and girls you are today, but 
soon—and how soon you do grow 
up—you too will be moving on to 
higher classes in higher schools. 
And then? What then? 


Children of God 


Some of you, perhaps, will be 
doctors, some will be lawyers, some 
will be engaged in business. Some 
of you, We like to think many of 
you will be priests. Oh, the Church 
needs sO many more priests, holy 
priests, to carry on the redeeming 
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work of Christ. And then some of 
you will be Sisters. What a noble 
vocation! What would the Church 
in your country have been without 
the good Sisters, so devoted, so 
self-sacrificing, so holy and under- 
standing of the children? But their 
number is too, too small. Well, 
whatever vocation may claim you, 
this is true of you all: always you 
will all be children of God. You 
were made that at baptism. And 
you will be wanting to love and 
follow Jesus, who died because He 
loved you and wanted to have you 
with Him for all eternity. 


“He went about doing good” 


What would you not give to have 
a true picture of Him; to know 
Him just as He was, just as the 
Apostles saw Him on this earth. 
They knew the features of His face 
and the tone of His voice. They 
watched Him in His dealings with 
children and older folk. That was 
their privilege. But some of them, 
who saw Him and lived with Him, 
have told much about Him, much 
of what He did and said. You have 
heard of St. Peter, the Apostle 
whom Jesus selected to be the head 
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of His Church, to be first in a long 
line of Popes. Let Us tell you some- 
thing that he once said. 

It was quite a few years after 
Our Lord had died and had risen 
from the dead and ascended into 
heaven, that St. Peter was preach- 
ing a sermon. His new congrega- 
tion was very keen to hear all about 
Jesus whom they wanted to follow. 
And do you know how St. Peter 
summed up for them the life of the 
Lord? In this simple, short sen- 
tence: “He went about doing 
good” (Acts 10, 38). That is what 
St. Peter remembered most vividly 
about His Master. He went about 
doing good. Isn’t that beautiful 
and interesting? 

Our Lord’s days were spent 
amid every sort of human suffering 
and wretchedness. People throng 
about Him on every side. “Great 
crowds,” St. Matthew says, “came 
to Him, bringing with them the 
lame, the blind, the deaf, the crip- 
pled and many besides, whom they 
laid at His feet, and He healed 
them all.” (Cfr. Matt. 21, 14; Luke 
6, 17-19). What a joyous multitude 
it was! 

One day a funeral procession is 
passing; they are carrying to the 
cemetery the only son of a widowed 
mother. Don’t cry, Jesus tells her. 
But, Lord, her heart is breaking 
with grief. Weep not! And He 


brings the boy back to life and 
gives him to his mother. 

The lepers too are not afraid to 
approach Him. He really could 
cure them from a distance; but see, 
they are touching His robe, and 
He shows how pleased He is. He 
puts His hand on the place of the 
leprosy and the dread disease is 
cured. 

He is at everyone’s beck and call. 
Though footsore and weary, yet 
you find Him as St. Peter remem- 
bered Him, going about to do good 
for suffering, needy man. 

Our dear children, no one will 
expect you to do the wonderful and 
miraculous things your divine Lord 
did; but We do expect, your par- 
ents expect, your teachers expect, 
that you will go about in your own 
little world, at home, at school, in 
the playing fields, will go about do- 
ing good. 


Prayer and sacrifice 


Just now your zealous Bishops 
are asking you to do good in a very 
definite and practical way. They 
are asking you to make your con- 
tribution to the immense good they 
plan to do for people in every part 
of the world, where men and wom- 
en and children are in distress with- 
out home, without food, without 
medicine and clothes enough to pro- 
tect them and keep them well. And 





English text as reported in Osservatore Romano, March 7, 1957. 
This address to the Catholic children of America touched off their annual campaign 
for the Bishop’s Fund to aid the needy, homeless, and distressed of the world. 


Recordings of the Holy Father’s message were broadcast over the four major radio 


networks—Mutual, ABC, CBS, and NBC. 
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what are you going to contribute? 

First of all, your prayers, spe- 
cial prayers all during Lent, that 
God may grant to all nations that 
peace and prosperity, that will help 
them to have greater love for Him 
and for their fellowmen. Then dur- 
ing Lent you will be making so 
many little sacrifices, giving up 
some things you like to have; and 
the dimes you will be saving you 
will be so happy to give to the poor 
children who have so much less 
than you have of comfort and care 
and joy. 

Each year you children have been 
so generous. This year, We are 
sure, you are going to break all 
records. And the Lord Jesus, your 
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closest friend, Who loves you all 
so dearly, will be looking down on 
the Catholic schools in America and 
will recognize the children in them 
for His very own, when He sees 
that they, too, have resolved—and 
they are keeping their resolution— 
to go about doing good. And you 
will pray for the Holy Father, 
won’t you? 

And now We shall give you Our 
apostolic blessing. We give it to 
you; We give it to your loving par- 
ents, to your teachers; We give it 
with all the affection of Our heart; 
and through God’s bounteous mer- 
cy, it will bring you, We are confi- 
dent, His grace and manifold bless- 
ings. 


. . . The teacher must make his teaching live, make his students think, 
and uncover for each of his students the talents he has at his disposal. The 
teacher will put the student into more intimate contact with himself, with 
nature, the family, his fellow citizens, with the Church which is the city 
of the children of God, and with God, Who is the origin and end of all life. 

To this end, the teacher does not need to be a person of superior intelli- 
gence or a great scholar, but should be, in his character, estimable, gen- 
erous, and disinterested. His manner of speaking and of conducting himself, 
his way of acting with his students, answering their questions, interrogating 
them, praising them, and admonishing them—all this is a lesson they will 


never forget.... 


—Pius XII. To the Italian Association 


of Catholic Teachers. March 19, 1953. 
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THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT of Pope Pius's Prayer for Religious Vocations shows 
the various changes and corrections made by the Holy Father in the process of its 
composition. It is reproduced here through the kindness of L'Osservatore Romano. 





Prayer for Religious Vocations 


Our Lord Jesus Christ, Thou art the sublime model of every perfection; 
not only dost Thou constantly inspire privileged souls to strive toward this 
lofty goal, but Thou dost move them by the compelling force of Thine own 
example and by the efficacious impulse of Thy grace to follow Thee on 
this high road; grant, we beseech Thee, that many souls may conceive both 
the desire and the will to respond to Thy sweet inspirations and embrace 
the religious life, in order to enjoy therein Thy special care and Thy 
tender predilection. 

Bring it to pass in this manner that there may always be a messenger of 
Thy charity to represent Thee night and day at the cradle of the orphan, 
at the pillow of those in pain, and at the side of the aged and infirm, 
who might otherwise have no one on earth fo reach them a helping hand. 
Grant that in the elementary school and in the great university as well 
there may be heard but one voice, an echo of Thine, teaching the way to 
heaven and the duties of every state of life. 

May no country, however inhospitable or remote, be deprived of the 
message of the evangelist, inviting and urging all to enter into Thy 
kingdom. Multiply and increase those heavenly flames with which the 
whole world must be set on fire and in which the unspotted holiness of 
Thy Church shines forth in all its splendor. 

Grant that enclosed gardens of chosen souls may flourish in every part 
of the world, to make reparation for the sins of mankind and to implore 
Thy mercy by their lives of contemplation and penance. Grant that in the 
continual self-immolation of these hearts, in the snowy purity of their 
spirits, and in the excellence of their virtues, there may ever live upon 
earth that perfect pattern for the children of God which Thou didst come 
to reveal to us. 

Send, dear Lord, to these companies of Thine elect numerous and good 
vocations, souls that are firm in their resolve to make themselves worthy 
of the grace bestowed upon them and of the holy Institute to which they 
aspire by the exact fulfillment of their religious duties, unceasing prayer, 
constant mortification, and the perfect adherence of their wills to all that 
is Thy will. 

Lord Jesus, enlighten many a generous soul with the bright light of Thy 
Holy Spirit, Who is Himself Love substantial and everlasting; and through 
the intercession of Thy most loving Mother Mary, stir up and keep alive in 
them the fire of Thy divine charity, to the glory of the Father and the 
same Holy Spirit, Who livest and reignest with Thee for ever and ever. 
Amen. 

—Pope Pius XII. February, 1957. 


Translation from the Italian— 
Imprimatur: Kx Patrick A. O’Boyle 
Archbishop of Washington 
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Great Britain: Greetings to Selwyn Lloyd 


It is a pleasure, Right Honorable Sir, to extend a sincere welcome to Your 
Excellency, Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
and to those illustrious members of your staff, who have accompanied you. 


The cordial relations existing between this Holy See and Her Majesty’s 
Government have long been a source of great gratification to Us; and His 
Excellency the British Minister, here present, continuing the tradition of 
mutual comprehension and friendly cooperation, while ably fulfilling the lofty 
mission entrusted to him, has maintained, We feel confident, strength and 
stability to those relations. 


And then when Our thoughts turn to the beloved people of your country, 
Our heart becomes conscious of those other, deeper, spiritual bonds of abiding 
affection, cherished legacy left to Us by Our predecessors. It is this affection 
that quickens Our admiration for the courage and sense of solidarity, with 
which they have always shown themselves ready for sacrifice and magnificent 
self-discipline, when demanded by the common good. 


We are fully aware, as are you, Right Honorable Sir, that today an unusu- 
ally heavy responsibility rests on the Foreign Ministries of nations for the 
peoples, whose interests they are charged to safeguard and develop; and We 
want to assure you and your colleagues of Our prayerful good wishes for 
your success. 


This occasion offers Us an opportunity to renew the expression of Our 
esteem and respect for the August Sovereign, whom you are privileged to 
serve. May God protect and comfort her royal person. On the royal family 
may heaven’s choicest graces descend. And may all the peoples, who owe 
allegiance to Her Majesty, Queen Elizabeth, enjoy through God’s bountiful 
providence increasing happiness, progress and prosperity. 


—Pius XII. To Selwyn Lloyd, Foreign Minister of 
Great Britain, during an audience of January 19, 1957. 


America and the Work of Peace 


An Address of Pope Pius XII to Richard M. Nixon, 
Vice President of the United States of America 


In your honorable 


N YOUR honorable person, Mr. 
Vice President, and in the gra- 
cious company of Mrs. Nixon 

and your distinguished mission- 
party gathered here this morning 
for a very welcome visit, We are 
happy once again to see repre- 
sented so worthily the warmth and 
constancy of your beloved coun- 
try’s commitment to the cause of 
peaceful human relations within 
the family of nations. 

At this delicate hour, which We 
fervently hope and pray may mark 
the ending of a too long-continued 
crisis in the fortunes of East and 
West, it is comforting to note the 
reliance placed by your illustrious 
President and generous people, as 
well as by those in every corner of 
the globe who share your hopes 
and fears, on the simple, informal, 
unfeigned expression of good will, 
as a key instrument for the settle- 
ment of international disputes. 

That does not mean to disparage 
the need and function of treaties 
and collective agreements. Less 
than ever can the human family 
today dispense with charters and 
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statements of policy, carefully and 
laboriously wrought and worded, 
and rounded out with solemn sanc- 
tions. Authentic peace is always 
the work of justice: and justice can 
be little more than hollow mockery 
without reverence for the laws of 
God. But over and above the legal 
device or diplomatic approach— 
rather within them as the spirit 
animates the letter—it is the beat- 
ing of human hearts in brotherly 
unison that will avail to make cov- 
enants a living and liberating force 
for peace in the world community. 
Speaking of human relations, St. 
Paul told the Romans, “It is the 
love for his fellow-man that fulfills 
the law.” (Romans 13, 8.) 

And how indeed may one expect 
the last sombre vestiges of mistrust 
to disappear, unless men of good 
will everywhere make it manifest, 
at home first and then abroad, that 
their professed decent respect for 
the conscience and dignity of man- 
kind is firmly grounded on the 
rock of fraternal solidarity under 
God, and not on the shifting sands 
of economic or political expedi- 
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ency? The open heart, We are sure 
you will agree, even more than the 
open hand, remains the surest test 
of sincerity, and so of moral recti- 
tude, for nations as for neighbors. 

Your Presidential mission of 
good will completed, then, Mr. Vice 
President, God grant that you may 
bring home with you to America 
good news in abundance from the 
continents you have visited, the 
fresh and heartening evidence, that 
is, of the world’s mounting esteem 


for those unchanging spiritual val- 
ues, enshrined forever in the gospel 
of the Prince of Peace, on which 
all our human institutions, frail as 
the best of them must be, will rest 
secure. With deep affection We 
pray that Heaven’s blessings may 
be vouchsafed to all your fellow- 
citzens and their beloved President. 
May God grant him health and 
comfort in the arduous duties of his 
high office and his unremitting la- 
bors in the cause of world peace. 


Reported in Osservatore Romano, March 18-19, 1957. English text. 

This was an address delivered to Mr. and Mrs. Richard M. Nixon and the official 
party accompanying them on their good-will tour to Ghana and other African nations. 

The Holy Father addressed the American party after receiving Mr. Nixon in a 
private audience in his library. The Pope and the Vice President conferred together 
for about twenty-five minutes, and then Mrs. Nixon joined them for a five-minute 


conversation with the Supreme Pontiff. 


In a press conference held in Rome several days later, Mr. Nixon said: “I have had 
many very interesting experiences and conversations in various parts of the world. It 
has never been my privilege to talk to a man who had broader understanding and a 
keener interest in the problems of the world than the Pope displayed during the 


twenty-five minutes | was with him.” 


‘ 


Anesthesia: Three Moral Questions 


An Address of Pope Pius XIl to 
A Symposium of the Italian Society of Anesthesiology 


Le IX¢ Congres 


Three religious and moral 
questions concerning analgesia 


HE Ninth National Congress 
Tor the “Italian Society of 

Anesthesiology,” held at Rome 
from October 15 to 17, 1956, sub- 
mitted to Us, through the president 
of its organizing committee, Prof. 
Piero Mazzoni, three questions 
dealing with the religious and 
moral implications of pain preven- 
tion in the light of the natural law 
and especially of Christian doc- 
trine as contained in the Gospel 
and taught by the Church. 

These questions are of undenia- 
ble interest and thus evoke intel- 
lectual and emotional reactions in 
men today. Among Christians, in 
particular, there are widely diver- 
gent attitudes in these matters. 
Some approve unreservedly of the 
practice of analgesia. Others are 
inclined to reject it outright on the 
ground that it contradicts the 
ideal of Christian heroism. Still 
others, without the least sacrifice 
of that ideal, are ready to adopt a 
middle position. That is why We 
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have been asked to voice Our 
thoughts on the following points: 

1. Is there a general moral obli- 
gation to refuse analgesia and to 
accept physical pain in a spirit of 
faith? 

2. Is it in accord with the spirit 
of the Gospel to bring about by 
means of narcotics the loss of con- 
sciousness and of the use of a man’s 
higher faculties? 

3. Is it lawful for the dying or 
the sick who are in danger of death 
to make use of narcotics when 
there are medical reasons for their 
use? Can narcotics be used even if 
the lessening of pain will probably 
be accompanied by a shortening of 
life? 


Nature, origin, and 
development of anesthesia 


The development of modern sur- 
gery was marked in the last cen- 
tury by two decisive events—the 
introduction of antisepsis by Lis- 
ter, after Pasteur had demonstrat- 
ed the part played by germs in the 
start of infections, and the discov- 
ery of an effective method of 
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anesthesia. Before Horace Wells 
thought of using nitrous oxide to 
induce sleep in the patient, sur- 
geons were forced to work quickly 
for short periods on an individual 
who was writhing in terrible pain. 
The use of general anesthesia was 
to revolutionize that state of affairs 
and to allow long and delicate op- 
erations, sometimes of remarkable 
daring. In effect, anesthesia guar- 
anteed to surgeon and patient alike 
the fundamental conditions of 
calm and tranquillity and that 
“muscular silence’ indispensable 
to the accuracy and safety of every 
surgical act. 

At the same time, however, 
anesthesia made necessary a care- 
ful watch on the essential physio- 
logical activities of the body. The 
anesthetic, in fact, penetrates the 
cells and lowers their metabolism ; 
it suppresses the defense reflexes 
and lowers the individual’s vitality, 
which is already more or less seri- 
ously endangered by sickness and 
the shock of the operation. The 
surgeon, though completely en- 
grossed in his work, had also to 
take note at every moment of his 
patient’s general condition. This 
was a heavy responsibility, espe- 


cially in very serious operations. 
As a result, recent years have seen 
the development of a new medical 
specialty, that of the anesthesiolo- 
gist, who plays an increasingly im- 
portant role in modern hospital 
organization. 


Role of the anesthesiologist 


This role is often hidden and 
almost unknown to the public; it is 
less in the limelight than the sur- 
geon’s, but equally essential. It is 
into the anesthesiologist’s hands, 
indeed, that the patient entrusts his 
life, so that he may pass as safely 
as possible through the painful 
moments of the operation. 

The anesthesiologist must first 
prepare the patient, both medically 
and psychologically. He carefully 
studies the peculiarities of each 
case in order to forestall possible 
difficulties which might result from 
the weakness of a particular organ. 
He gives confidence to the patient, 
requests his cooperation, and ad- 
ministers medications intended to 
quiet and prepare the patient. It 
is the anesthesiologist who, accord- 
ing to the nature and length of the 
operation, selects the most suitable 
anesthetic and the method of ad- 





Reported in Osservatore Romano, February 25-26, 1957. French text. Translation 
based in part on one released by the Vatican Press Office. All section heads were in 


the Holy Father's text. 


This was an address to a symposium on anesthesiology held in Rome in February. 
The Pope answered three specific questions dealing with the religious and moral 
implications of pain prevention in the light of the natural law and especially of 
Christian doctrine as contained in the Gospel and taught by the Church. The ques- 
tions had been submitted to the Pope by the Ninth Italian Congress of Anesthesiology 


held in Rome in October, 1956. 
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ministering it. But above all, it is 
his duty during the operation to 
watch the patient’s condition close- 
ly. He is on guard, so to speak, to 
note the slightest symptoms so 
that he might determine the extent 
to which the anesthesia has been 
effective. He is careful to follow 
the nerve reactions, respiration, 
and blood pressure in order to fore- 
stall any possible complications, 
such as contraction of the larynx, 
convulsions, heart or respiratory 
difficulties. 

When the operation is over, the 
most delicate part of his task be- 
gins — assisting the patient to 
regain consciousness, preventing 
such accidents as obstruction of the 
respiratory passages and symptoms 
of shock, and administering physi- 
ological fluids. The anesthesiologist, 
therefore, should unite the impor- 
tant qualities of sympathy, under- 
standing, and devotion with a per- 
fect knowledge of the technique of 
his art, not only to promote all the 
psychological attitudes which help 
toward his patient’s recovery, but 
also in a spirit of true and deep 
charity, befitting a man and a 
Christian. 


Variety and 
development of anesthetics 


To fulfill his task today the 
anesthesiologist has at his disposal 
a wide range of products. Some 
have long been known and tested 
successfully by experience; others 
are the fruit of recent research and 
offer their special contribution to 
the solution of this difficult prob- 
lem: how to suppress pain without 
causing harm to the organism. 

Nitrous oxide, for whose value 


Horace Wells was unable to win 
recognition at the time of the ex- 
periment conducted at Boston Hos- 
pital in 1845, still has an honor- 
able rank among Agents in current 
use in general anesthesia. In 1846 
in that same hospital, but with hap- 
pier results than Wells achieved, 
William Morton experimented with 
ether, which had already been 
used by Crawford Long in 1842. 
Two years later a Scottish surgeon, 
James Simpson, proved the effec- 
tiveness of chloroform, though 
John Snow of London contributed 
more to popularizing its use. 

After the period of early enthu- 
siasm had passed, the defects of 
these first three anesthetics were 
clearly shown. But it was not un- 
til the end of the century that a 
new product, ethyl chloride, ap- 
peared. Ethyl chloride, however, is 
inadequate when a prolonged state 
of narcosis is desired. In 1924 
Luckhardt and Carter discovered 
ethylene, the first anesthetic gas 
to result from systematic labora- 
tory research. Five years later cy- 
clopropane, the fruit of the labors 
of Henderson, Lucas, and Brown, 
came into use. Its rapid and in- 
tense action supposes in the user a 
perfect knowledge of the closed- 
circuit system. 

Though anesthesia by inhalation 
has had a well-established suprem- 
acy, it has been meeting growing 
competition from intravenous nar- 
cosis for the past twenty-five years. 
Frequent experiments made in the 
past with chloral hydrate, mor- 
phine, ether, and ethyl alcohol pro- 
duced results which were only 
slightly encouraging and, indeed, 
sometimes disastrous. But, begin- 
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ning in 1925, barbiturate com- 
pounds entered into clinical experi- 
mentation and clearly proved them- 
selves when evipan showed the in- 
disputable advantages of this type 
of anesthetic... .1 

Sodium pentothal was _ intro- 
duced by Lundy in 1934 and as- 
sured the definitive success and 
widest diffusion of this type of an- 
esthesia. Henceforth barbiturates 
were to be used either by them- 
selves for brief operations, or for 
“balanced anesthesia” with ether 
or cyclopropane; they shorten the 
induction period of these gases and 
permit the dosage and the disad- 
vantages to be lessened. Sometimes 
they are used as the principal agent 
and their pharmacological deficien- 
cies are compensated for by the use 
of nitrous oxide and oxygen. 


Heart surgery 
Heart surgery has made spec- 


tacular progress in recent years but 
still presents problems of special 
difficulty to the anesthesiologist. It 
presupposes, as a frequent condi- 
tion, that it will be possible to in- 
terrupt circulation of the blood for 
a more or less lengthy period. 
Moreover, it involves an extremely 
sensitive organ whose functional 
completeness is often seriously en- 
dangered, and so the anesthesiolo- 
gist must avoid anything that 
might increase the work of the 
heart. In mitral stenosis, for exam- 
ple, he will administer a premedi- 
cation to allay psychogenic reac- 
tions and nervous anxieties in the 
patient. He will avoid tachycardia 
through preanesthetic medication, 
and will employ a mild parasym- 
pathetic block.2 At the moment of 
the commissurotomy he will lessen 
the danger of anoxemia by admin- 
istering a generous supply of 
oxygen and will carefully watch 





1 Here the Holy Father briefly discussed the advantages of barbiturates. There are 
certain difficulties in the passage; the advantages are synopsized and the exact scope 
and full meaning of some of the phrases is not quite clear. The French text is as 
follows: “Avec eux, on évite les inconvénients de la méthode par voie respiratoire, 
Vimpression désagréable de suffocation, les dangers de la période d’induction, la 
nausée au réveil et les lésions organiques.”’ The disagreeable impression of suffoca- 
tion is, say anesthesiologists, clearly eliminated by the use of barbiturates. Certain 
dangers too are avoided or minimized. There is no danger of flammability, for exam- 
ple, and the induction period is shortened. Nausea is less frequent. However, barbit- 
urates present other problems to the anesthesiologist and their use is limited and 
must be carefully supervised. The passage is of medical interest only and has no 
bearing whatever on the religious and moral issues which are the real point of the 
Holy Father’s discourse.—Ed. 

*This passage also caused difficulty. The French original read: “Jl évitera la 
tachycardie, grace @ une préanesthésie profonde avec un faible bloc parasympathique ; 
...,” and some translations have rendered the phrase “grace a” by the words “by 
means of” and have apparently extended the “means” to include a parasympathetic 
block. Such a rendition, however, is open to misunderstanding since it could imply 
that a parasympathetic block is a means of avoiding tachycardia. Actually, the 
reverse is ordinarily true; tachycardia might rather be increased by a parasympa- 
thetic block. Other renditions are possible; for example, the emphasis could be on the 
word “faible,” that is, on the mildness of the block, which would tend to have less of 
a reaction than a deep block. We have rendered the phrase in a way which we think 
best expresses the sense. This point also is of medical interest only and has no 
bearing whatever on the religious and moral points under discussion.—Ed. 
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the pulse and the electrocardio- 
gram. 

But for success in other types of 
operation, the surgeon must be able 
to work on a heart emptied of blood 
and to interrupt the circulation for 
more than three minutes—a proce- 
dure which normally causes dam- 
age to the brain and heart tissues. 
To remedy one of the most com- 
mon congenital defects, persistent 
foramen ovale, the surgical tech- 
nique of a blind intra-auricular 
digital approach was in use as 
early as 1948. But this was ex- 
posed to the obvious risks of every 
blind manipulation. At present two 
new methods, hypothermia and the 
use of an artificial heart, permit 
direct-vision operation, and thus 
open wonderful prospects in this 
field. 

‘As a matter of fact, it has been 
ascertained that hypothermia low- 
ers the basic metabolic rate in 
proportion to the drop in body tem- 
perature. In practice, the temper- 
ature is not lowered below 25 
degrees centigrade [77 degrees 
Fahrenheit] in order not to affect 
the heart muscle’s contractility, 
and above all, not to increase the 
excitability of the heart muscle and 
the danger of causing ventricular 
fibrillation, which is difficult to re- 
verse. 

Hypothermia allows circulation 
to be interrupted for a period from 
eight to ten minutes in length with- 
out any destruction of the nervous 
tissue of the brain. That period of 
time may be increased by a heart- 
lung apparatus, which first draws 


off blood from the veins, supplies 
it with oxygen, and pumps it back 
into the organism. Such apparatus 
demands that those who operate it 
be carefully trained and it is 
equipped with a variety of minute 
controls. Here the anesthesiologist 
is performing a weightier and 
more complex task, whose success 
depends entirely on perfect per- 
formance. But the results already 
obtained justify the hope that in 
the future these new methods will 
be widely used. 

In view of these varied means 
which modern medicine offers for 
the avoidance of pain, and also of 
the very natural desire to draw all 
possible benefit from them, it is not 
surprising that problems of con- 
science should arise. You have sub- 
mitted to Us some of those prob- 
lems which are of particular im- 
portance to you. Before answering 
them, however, We wished briefly 
to draw attention to other moral 
problems which claim the anesthes- 
iologist’s attention, particularly his 
responsibility for the patient’s life 
and health which sometimes depend 
on him as much as on the surgeon. 
With regard to this point, We have 
already remarked on several occa- 
sions—particularly in the address 
of September 30, 1954, to the 
Eighth Assembly of the World 
Medical Association—that man 
cannot be merely an object of the 
doctor’s experiments, something on 
which new medical methods and 
technique might be tested. (Cf. 
Discorsi e Radiomessaggi, v. XVI, 
pp. 170, ff.)8 


* Also in Acta Apostolicae Sedis 46, 1954, pp. 587 ff. English translation in THE 


PoPE SPEAKS, Vv. 1, no. 4, pp. 347 ff.—Ed. 
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We now pass on to an exami- 
nation of the questions which have 
been submitted to Us. 


I 


On the general moral obligation 
to endure physical pain 


In the first place, you ask wheth- 
er there is a general moral obliga- 
tion to endure physical pain. In 
order to give a more precise an- 
swer to your question, We shall 
discuss various aspects of this mat- 
ter. 

And first, it is evident that in 
certain cases the acceptance of 
physical suffering is a matter of 
serious obligation. Thus a man is 
bound in conscience to accept suf- 
fering every time that he is faced 
with the inescapable alternative 
of either enduring suffering or act- 
ing contrary to a moral obligation 
by positive action or by omission. 
The martyrs could not avoid tor- 
ture or death without denying their 
Faith or evading the serious obli- 
gation of bearing witness to it 
when the occasion was given. But 
it is unnecessary to go back to the 
martyrs. Today there are magnif- 
icent examples of Christians who 
for weeks, months, and even years 
have endured suffering and phys- 
ical violence in order to remain 
faithful to God and their con- 
science. 


Free acceptance and 
the desire for suffering 


Your question, however, does 
not refer to this situation. It re- 


fers, rather, to suffering which is 
freely accepted and desired in and 
for itself. To recall at once a con- 
crete example of this, We refer 
to Our address of January 8, 1956, 
on new methods of painless child- 
birth. (Discorsi e Radiomessaggi, 
v. XVII, pp. 465 ff.)¢ There it 
was asked whether, by virtue of 
the text in Scripture—“In sorrow 
shalt thou bring forth children” 
(Gen. 3, 16) —a mother was obliged 
to accept all the suffering of child- 
birth and to refuse relief from pain 
by either natural or artificial 
means. 

We answered that there was no 
obligation of this kind. Man, even 
after the fall, retains the right 
to control the forces of nature, to 
employ them for his own use, and, 
consequently, to derive benefit from 
all the resources which nature of- 
fers him for the suppression or 
avoidance of physical pain. But 
We added that, for the Christian, 
suffering is not something purely 
negative; on the contrary, it is 
linked with lofty religious and 
moral values. Hence it may be de- 
sired and sought even if no moral 
obligation to do so exists in a par- 
ticular case. 

And We went on: “The life and 
sufferings of our Lord, the pains 
which so many great men have 
borne and even sought, and through 
which they have matured and risen 
to the heights of Christian heroism, 
the everyday examples We see of 
resignation to the Cross: all these 
reveal the significance of suffering 
and of the patient acceptance of 


* Also in A.A.S. 48, 1956, pp. 82 ff. English tr. in THE Pope Speaks (Spring- 


Summer 1956), v. 3, no. 1, pp. 25 ff.—Ed. 
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pain in the present economy of 
salvation, during the time of this 
earthly life.” (Ibid. p. 478)5 


On the duty of renunciation 
and interior purification 


Moreover, the Christian is bound 
to mortify his flesh and strive after 
his interior purification, for it is 
impossible in the long run to avoid 
sin and fulfill all one’s duties faith- 
fully if this effort at mortification 
and purification is neglected. Phys- 
ical suffering becomes necessary, 
and must, therefore, be accepted, 
insofar as without its aid, mastery 
over the self and its disorderly 
tendencies is unattainable. But to 
the extent that it is not required 
for this purpose, it cannot be as- 
serted that there is any strict obli- 
gation in the matter. The Chris- 
tian, then, is never obliged to desire 
suffering for its own sake. He con- 
siders it a means more or less 
adapted, according to circum- 
stances, to the end which he is 
pursuing. 


On the invitation 
to a higher perfection 


Instead of regarding this mat- 
ter in the light of strict obligations, 
it is also possible to consider the 
precepts of the Christian faith 
whieh are not imposed under pain 
of sin: the invitation to a higher 
perfection. Must the Christian ac- 
cept physical pain if he is not to 
set himself in contradiction to the 
ideal which his faith proposes to 
him? Does refusal imply a lack of 
the spirit of faith? 

Although it is beyond dispute 


5 A.A.S., ib., p. 92.—Ed. 


that the Christian feels this desire 
to accept and even to seek physical 
pain in order to share the more in 
the Passion of Christ, to renounce 
the world and the pleasures of the 
senses, and to mortify his own 
flesh, it is important to interpret 
this tendency correctly. Those who 
manifest it exteriorly do not neces- 
sarily possess genuine Christian 
heroism. And it would also be er- 
roneous to declare that those who 
do not manifest this tendency are 
devoid of heroism. Such heroism 
can, indeed, express itself in other 
ways. 

When a Christian performs, day 
after day, from morning till night, 
all the duties imposed by his state 
in life, his profession, and the laws 
of God and man, when he prays 
with recollection, works whole- 
heartedly, resists his evil passions, 
shows his neighbor the charity and 
service due him, and endures brave- 
ly, without murmuring, whatever 
God sends him, he is always living 
under the standard of Christ’s 
Cross, whether physical suffering is 
present or not, whether he endures 
it or avoids it by permissible 
means. 

Even if we consider only obliga- 
tions binding under pain of sin, 
a man cannot live or carry out his 
daily work as a Christian without 
being ever ready for sacrifice and, 
so to speak, without constantly 
sacrificing himself. The acceptance 
of physical suffering is only one 
way, among many others, of indi- 
cating what is the real essential: 
the will to love God and serve Him 
in all things. It is, above all, in the 
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perfection of this voluntary dis- 
position that the quality of the 
Christian life and its heroism 
consists. 


Motives which permit the 
avoidance of physical pain 


In specific cases what are the mo- 
tives which allow avoidance of 
physical pain without involving any 
conflict with a serious obligation 
or with the ideal of the Christian 
life? Quite a number could be 
listed. But, in spite of their diver- 
sity, they are finally summed up 
in the fact that, in the long run, 
pain prevents the achievement of 
higher goods and interests. 

It is possible that suffering may 
be preferable for a particular per- 
son in a certain situation, but, in 
general, the harm it causes makes 
men protect themselves against it. 
Beyond doubt, suffering will never 
be completely banished from among 
men, but its harmful effects can 
be restricted within narrower lim- 
its. 

And so, just as men master nat- 
ural forces in order to draw ad- 
vantage from them, the Christian 
uses suffering as a spur to his 
effort to mount higher and purify 
himself in the spiritual life, to 
carry out his duties better and 
answer the call to a higher perfec- 
tion. In keeping with the above- 
mentioned capacities or disposi- 
tions an individual should adopt 
the solution which is suited to his 
own case, provided that this solu- 
tion, without obstructing other ad- 
vantages and higher goods, is a 
means to progress in the interior 
life, to more perfect mortification, 
to more faithful accomplishment 


of one’s duties, and to a greater 
readiness to follow the promptings 
of grace. In order to be sure that 
such is really the case, a man will 
have recourse to the rules of Chris- 
tian prudence and the advice of an 
experienced spiritual director. 


Conclusions and answers 
to the first question 


From these replies, you will eas- 
ily draw useful guides for practi- 
cal application. 

1. The fundamental principles of 
anesthesiology, as a science and an 
art, and the end it pursues, give 
rise to no difficulties. It combats 
forces which, in a great many re- 
spects, produce harmful effects and 
hinder greater good. 

2. The doctor who accepts its 
methods enters into contradiction 
neither with the natural moral or- 
der nor with the specifically Chris- 
tian ideal. He is seeking, accord- 
ing to the Creator’s ordinance (cf. 
Gen. 1, 28), to bring suffering un- 
der man’s control. To do so he 
makes use of scientific advances 
and technical skill in keeping with 
the principles We have set forth 
and which will guide his decisions 
in specific cases. 

3. The patient desiring to avoid 
or relieve pain can in good con- 
science use those means discovered 
by science which, in themselves, are 
not immoral. Particular circum- 
stances can impose another line of 
conduct, but the Christian’s duty 
of renunciation and of interior 
purification is not an obstacle to the 
use of anesthesia, for that duty can 
be fulfilled in another way. The 
same rule applies also to those 
precepts of the Christian ideal 
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which go beyond the requirements 
of duty. 


Il 


Narcosis and the total or partial 
deprivation of consciousness 


Your second question concerned 
the relation to Christian morals 
of narcosis and total or partial 
deprivation of consciousness. You 
expressed it thus: “The complete 
abolition of sense perception in all 
its forms (general anesthesia) or 
the diminution, to a greater or less- 
er degree, of the perception of pain 
(partial anesthesia and analgesia) 
are always accompanied, in the one 
case, by the disappearance and, in 
the other case, by the lessening of 
consciousness and of the highest 
intellectual faculties (memory, the 
process of association, the critical 
faculties, etc.). Are these phenom- 
ena, which enter into the normal 
framework of surgical narcosis and 
pre-operative and post-operative 
analgesia, compatible with the spir- 
it of the Gospel?” 

The Gospel tells us that immedi- 
ately before the crucifixion our 
Lord was offered some wine mixed 
with gall, doubtless to mitigate, His 
sufferings. After tasting it, He 
would not drink it (cf. Matt. 27, 
34), because He wished to suffer 
with full consciousness, thus ful- 
filling what He had said to Peter 
at the time of His arrest: “Shall I 
not drink the cup that the Father 
has given Me?” (John 18, 11) So 
bitter was this chalice that Jesus 
had pleaded in the agony of His 
soul: “Father, let this cup pass 
away from Me; yet not as I will, 
but as Thou willest!” (Cf. Matt. 26, 


38-39; Luke 22, 42-44.) Does the 
attitude of Christ toward His Pas- 
sion, as revealed in this and other 
passages of the Gospel (cf. Luke 
12, 50), permit the Christian to 
accept a total or partial state of 
insensibility ? 

Since you are considering the 
question under two aspects, We 
shall examine successively the sup- 
pression of pain and the lessening 
or total suppression of conscious- 
ness and the use of the higher fac- 
ulties. 


Disappearance of pain 


The disappearance of pain de- 
pends, as you say, either on the sup- 
pression of all sense perception (in 
general anesthesia) or on the more 
or less marked deadening of the 
sensibility to pain (in partial 
anesthesia and analgesia). We have 
already stated the essential points 
on the moral aspect of suppression 
of pain. It is of little consequence, 
from the religious and moral point 
of view, whether it is caused by 
narcosis or by other means: within 
the limits indicated, it is open to 
no objection and remains compati- 
ble with the spirit of the Gospel. 

No one, however, should deny or 
underestimate the fact that volun- 
tary acceptance of physical suffer- 
ing, whether this be obligatory or 
not, even in surgical operations, 
can reveal a lofty heroism and fre- 
quently gives genuine testimony to 
a heroic imitation of the Passion 
of Christ. Nevertheless, that does 
not mean that it is an indispensa- 
ble element of Christian heroism. 
In major operations especially, it 
is not unusual for anesthesia to be 
essential for other reasons, and 
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neither the surgeon nor the patient 
could omit them without a lack of 
Christian prudence. The same 
holds good for analgesia given be- 
fore and after an operation. 


Suppression or diminution of 
consciousness and of the use of 
the higher faculties 


You then speak of the diminution 
or suppression of consciousness and 
of the use of the higher faculties as 
phenomena which accompany the 
loss of local sensation. Ordinarily 
what you wish to obtain is precisely 
this loss of local sensation. But oft- 
en it is impossible to produce this 
state without at the same time 
causing total or partial loss of 
consciousness. 

Outside the sphere of surgery, 
this process is often reversed, not 
only in medicine but also in psy- 
chology and in criminal investiga- 
tions. Here a lowering of con- 
sciousness is intended to be brought 
about that the higher faculties 
might thereby be dulled in such 
a way as to paralyze the psychic 
control mechanisms which men 
constantly use for self-mastery and 
self-direction. Under such circum- 
stances a person gives himself over 
without any resistance to the play 
of association of ideas and of feel- 
ings and volitionary impulses. The 
dangers of such a situation are evi- 
dent: he can even reach the point 
where instinctive urges are set free 
which are immoral. 

These manifestations during the 
second stage of anesthesia are 


well-known and in practice at- 
tempts are made to avert them by 
the previous administration of nar- 
cotic drugs. The suppression of 
control mechanisms is admittedly 
particularly dangerous when it 
evokes the revelation of secrets of 
private life, regarding oneself or 
one’s family, or of social life. It is 
not enough that the surgeon and 
his assistants are all bound, not 
only by the natural secret (secre- 
tum naturale), but also by the pro- 
fessional secret (secretum officiale, 
secretum commissum) with respect 
to all that takes place in the oper- 
ating theater. There are certain 
secrets which ought not to be re- 
vealed to anyone, not even, as the 
technical formula says, “uni viro 
prudenti et silentii tenaci” [“to 
one prudent man who will hold his 
silence”]. We have already em- 
phasized this fact in Our address 
of April 15, 1953, on clinical psy- 
chology and psychoanalysis (Dis- 
corsi e Radiomessaggi, v. XV, p. 
73).° Hence one must approve the 
use of narcotics in pre-operative 
treatment in order to avoid these 
disadvantages. 

Let us note, first of all, that in 
sleep nature itself interrupts in- 
tellectual activity more or less com- 
pletely. If during light sleep the 
use of reason (“usus rationis”) is 
not entirely abolished and the in- 
dividual is still able to enjoy the 
use of his higher faculties—as St. 
Thomas long ago noted (S. Th. p. 
I, q. 84, a. 8)—sleep nevertheless 
excludes the “dominium rationis,” 


* Also in A.A.S. 46, 1953, pp. 278 ff. An English translation of this message 
is available in an N.C.W.C. (1312 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Wash., D. C.) pamphlet 
entitled “On Psychotherapy and Religion.”—Ed. 
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that power by virtue of which rea- 
son freely commands human. ac- 
tivity. 

It does not follow that, if a man 
gives way to sleep, he is acting con- 
trary to the moral order in depriv- 
ing himself of consciousness and of 
self-mastery through the use of his 
higher faculties. But it is also 
certain that there may be cases— 
and it often happens—in which a 
man cannot permit himself to 
sleep, but must remain in posses- 
sion of his higher faculties in order 
to perform some moral duty which 
binds him. Sometimes, without be- 
ing bound by strict duty, a man de- 
prives himself of sleep in order to 
render services of his free choice 
or to impose some self-denial for 
the sake of higher moral interests. 

Therefore, suppression of con- 
sciousness by natural sleep does 
not in itself raise any difficulty. 
But it is not lawful to accept it 
when it impedes the fulfillment of a 
moral duty. In the moral order the 
sacrifice of natural sleep can also 
be an expression and realization 
of a voluntary striving toward mor- 
al perfection. 


Hypnosis 


But consciousness can also be 
reduced by artificial means. There 
is no essential difference, from the 
moral standpoint, whether this re- 
sult is obtained by the administra- 
tion of narcotics or by hypnosis— 
which can be called a psychic anal- 
gesic. But hypnosis, even consid- 
ered exclusively in itself, is sub- 
ject to certain rules. May We recall 
a brief reference We made to the 


7 See footnote 4.—Ed. 


medical use of hypnosis at the be- 
ginning of the address of Janu- 
ary 8, 1956, on natural painless 
childbirth? (Cf. Discorsi e Radio- 
messaggi, Vv. XVII, p. 467.)* 

The subject which engages Us 
here is hypnosis practiced by the 
doctor to serve a clinical purpose, 
while he observes the precautions 
which science and medical ethics 
demand equally from the doctor 
who uses it and from the patient 
who submits to it. The moral judg- 
ment which We are going to state 
on the suppression of consciousness 
applies to this specific use of hyp- 
nosis. 

But We do not wish what We say 
of hypnosis in the service of medi- 
cine to be extended without quali- 
fication to hypnosis in general. In 
fact, hypnosis, insofar as it is an 
object of scientific research, cannot 
be studied by any casual individual, 
but only by a serious scholar, and 
within the moral limits valid for 
all scientific activity. 

It is not a subject for a group of 
laymen or ecclesiastics to dabble in, 
as they might in some other inter- 
esting topic, merely for experience 
or even as a simple hobby. 


On the lawfulness of the 
suppression and lessening 
of consciousness 


For an appreciation of the law- 
fulness of the suppression or less- 
ening of consciousness, it must be 
realized that reasonable activity, 
freely directed to an end, is the 
characteristic mark of the human 
being. An individual would be un- 
able to carry out his daily work, for 
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example, if he remained habitually 
plunged in a twilight state. More- 
over, he has an obligation to regu- 
late all his actions according to the 
demands of the moral order. 

Since natural energies and blind 
instincts, left to themselves, are 
incapable of guaranteeing regu- 
lated activity, it follows that the 
use of reason and the higher facul- 
ties is indispensable for a clear 
perception of the precise norms of 
morality and their application to 
particular cases. From this fact is 
derived the moral obligation of not 
depriving oneself of consciousness 
without true necessity. 

It follows that consciousness may 
not be disturbed or suppressed with 
the sole object of gaining pleasur- 
able sensations by indulging in 
drunkenness or injecting poisons 
intended to secure this state, even 
if one seeks only a state of well- 
being. Beyond a certain dose, these 
poisons cause a more or less pro- 
nounced disturbance of conscious- 
ness and even its complete darken- 
ing. 

Facts show that the abuse of nar- 
cotics leads to complete neglect of 
the most fundamental demands of 
personal and family life. It is, 
therefore, entirely reasonable for 
public authorities to intervene and 
regulate the sale and the use of 
narcotics in order to remove serious 
physical and moral harm from so- 
ciety. 

For surgery, is it a practical ne- 
cessity to produce a lessening or 
even a complete suppression of con- 
sciousness by means of narcosis? 
The answer to this question, from 
a technical point of view, lies with- 
in your competence. From a moral 


point of view, the principles previ- 
ously stated in answer to your first 
question apply substantially to the 
state of insensibility as much as to 
the suppression of pain. 

In fact, the thing that mat- 
ters to the surgeon is primarily 
the suppression of painful sensa- 
tion, not of consciousness. But 
when consciousness remains fully 
awake, violent pain readily arouses 
reflexes and reactions, often in- 
voluntary, which are capable of 
producing undesirable complica- 
tions, even terminating in fatal 
heart failure. To preserve psychic 
and organic balance, to prevent its 
being violently upset, is an impor- 
tant objective for both doctor and 
patient, which can be obtained only 
by a state of insensibility. It is 
hardly necessary to remark that, 
where it is suspected that others 
might interfere in an immoral man- 
ner while the sick person is un- 
conscious, narcosis raises serious 
difficulties which make it necessary 
that adequate safeguards be as- 
sured. 


The teachings of the Gospel 


To these rules of natural mor- 
ality, does the Gospel add any re- 
finements or further precepts? 
Since our Lord on Calvary refused 
the wine mixed with gall because 
He wished to drink to the dregs in 
full consciousness the chalice which 
His Father offered Him, it follows 
that man ought to accept and drink 
the chalice of suffering whenever 
God wills it. 

But it should not be thought that 
every time an occasion to endure 
pain presents itself, God wills it to 
be endured regardless of conditions 
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and circumstances. The words of 
the Gospel and the attitude of our 
Lord do not indicate that such is 
God’s will for all men and at every 
moment, and the Church has in no 
way given this interpretation to 
them. 

But the actions and bearing of 
our Lord hold a deep meaning for 
all men. In this world there are 
countless people who are weighed 
down by sufferings—sickness, ac- 
cidents, wars, and natural disas- 
ters—whose bitterness they can- 
not ease. The example of Christ 
on Calvary, His refusal to give re- 
lief to His pain, are for them a 
source of consolation and strength. 

Our Savior has also warned His 
followers that this chalice awaits 
them all. The Apostles and, after 
them, martyrs by thousands have 
borne witness to it and do not cease 
to bear glorious testimony to it 
down to the present day. Often, 
however, the acceptance of unre- 
lieved suffering is in no way obli- 
gatory and corresponds to no rule 
of perfection. Cases regularly oc- 
cur in which there are serious rea- 
sons for not accepting unrelieved 
pain and in which circumstances 
do not require such acceptance. It 
is then possible to avoid pain with- 
out putting oneself in opposition 
to the teaching of the Gospel. 


Conclusion and answer 
to the second question 


The conclusion to be drawn from 
Our considerations to this point can 
be stated thus: Within the limits 
laid down, and provided one ob- 
serves the required conditions, nar- 
cosis involving a lessening or a 
suppression of consciousness is per- 


mitted by natural morality and is 
in keeping with the spirit of the 
Gospel. 


ill 


On the use of analgesics 
for the dying... 


We have now to examine your 
third question: “Is it permitted in 
general, and during the post-oper- 
ative period in particular, to use 
analgesics, whose application al- 
ways dulls consciousness, even in 
treating the dying and patients in 
danger of death, when there is a 
medical reason for their use? Is 
this permitted even in certain cases 
(sufferers from inoperable cancers 
and incurable diseases) where the 
lessening of unbearable pain is 
probably achieved at the cost of the 
duration of life, which is thereby 
shortened ?” 

This third question is fundamen- 
tally only an application of the two 
preceding questions to the special 
case of the dying, and to the par- 
ticular effect of a shortening of 
life. 

To declare that the dying have— 
either from natural law or from 
Christian teaching—any moral ob- 
ligation greater than that of others 
to accept suffering or refuse its 
alleviation, is in keeping neither 
with the nature of things nor with 
the sources of Revelation. But 
since, according to the spirit of the 
Gospel, suffering helps toward the 
expiation of personal sins and the 
gaining of richer merit, those 
whose life is in danger have cer- 
tainly a special motive for accept- 
ing suffering, for with death quite 
near at hand the possibility of gain- 
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ing new merits is likely soon to 
disappear. 

But this motive is of direct con- 
cern to the sick person, not the 
doctor who administers analgesia 
—for We are presupposing that the 
sick person assents to this relief 
or has even expressly asked for it. 
It would clearly be unlawful to 
administer anesthesia against the 
expressed will of the dying person 
(when he is “sui iuris’’). 

Some clarification would seem to 
be appropriate at this point, since 
it is not uncommon for explana- 
tions of this matter to be presented 
incorrectly. Attempts are some- 
times made to prove that the sick 
and the dying are obliged to endure 
physical sufferings in order to ac- 
quire more merits. The reason ad- 
duced is the invitation to perfection 
which our Lord addressed to all: 
“You are to be perfect, even as 
your heavenly Father is perfect” 
(Matt. 5, 48), or the words of the 
Apostle: “This is the will of God, 
your sanctification” (I Thes. 4, 3). 

Sometimes an argument is pro- 
posed which is based on the rational 
principle that no indifference may 
be permitted regarding the achieve- 
ment (though gradually and stage 
by stage) of the final end toward 
which man tends. Or, it is said, 
the precept of well-ordered self- 
love insists on one’s seeking advan- 
tages for eternity insofar as the 
circumstances of daily life permit 
their attainment. Or, it is asserted, 
the first and greatest command- 
ment, the love of God above all 
else, allows us no alternative but 
to profit by the particular occasions 
offered by Providence. 

Now growth in the love of God 


and in abandonment to His will 
does not come from the sufferings 
which are accepted, but from a 
voluntary intention supported by 
grace. This intention in many of 
the dying can be strengthened and 
become more active if their suffer- 
ings are eased, for these sufferings 
aggravate the state of weakness 
and physical exhaustion, check the 
ardor of soul, and sap the moral 
powers instead of sustaining them. 
On the other hand, the suppression 
of pain removes physical and men- 
tal tension, makes prayer easier, 
and makes possible a more gen- 
erous gift of self. 

If some dying persons accept 
their suffering as a means of ex- 
piation and a source of merits, in 
order to progress in love of God 
and abandonment to His will, do 
not force anesthesia on them. They 
should rather be aided to follow 
their own way. 

Where suffering is not so ac- 
cepted, it would be inadvisable to 
suggest to dying persons the as- 
cetical considerations set out above. 
It is to be remembered that instead 
of assisting toward expiation and 
merit, suffering can also furnish oc- 
casion for new faults. 

Let Us add a few words on the 
suppression of consciousness in the 
dying where it is not motivated by 
pain. Since our Lord willed to sub- 
mit to death fully conscious, the 
Christian wishes to imitate Him 
in that also. In addition, the Church 
gives to priests and to the faithful, 
an Ordo Commendationis Animae, 
a collection of prayers intended to 
help the dying to leave this world 
and enter into eternity. But al- 
though these prayers keep their 
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value and meaning even when re- 
cited beside a sick person who is 
unconscious, they normally bring 
light, consolation, and strength to 
one who is able to participate in 
them. 

And so the Church lets it be un- 
derstood that the sick person should 
not, without serious reason, be de- 
prived of consciousness. When this 
state is produced by natural causes, 
men must accept it. But it is not 
for them to bring it about on their 
own initiative unless they have ser- 
ious motives for doing so. 

There is, in addition, the desire 
of dying persons who possess the 
faith to have their relatives, a 
friend, a priest with them to help 
them to die well. They wish to pre- 
serve the possibility of making 
their final arrangements, of saying 
a last prayer and a final word to 
those around them. To disappoint 
them in this is contrary to Chris- 
tian, and even to ordinary human 
sentiment. The use of anesthesia 
at the approach of death, with the 
sole purpose of depriving the sick 
person of consciousness at the end, 
would not be a notable advance in 
modern healing, but a truly re- 
grettable practice. ; 

Your question was proposed 
rather on the supposition that a 
serious medical reason existed (for 
example, violent pains, pathological 
states of depression and anguish). 
The dying person cannot allow, 
much less ask, the doctor to make 
him unconscious if he thereby ren- 
ders himself incapable of fulfilling 
some serious moral duty, as, for 
example, settling important busi- 
ness, making his will, or going to 
confession. 


We have already said that the in- 
tention of gaining greater merits is 
in itself not a sufficient argument 
to prove that the use of narcotics is 
unlawful. To judge the lawfulness 
of this use, the question must also 
be asked whether narcosis will be 
relatively short (for the night or 
for a few hours) or prolonged 
(with or without interruption). 

One must also consider whether 
the use of the higher faculties will 
return at certain moments—for a 
few minutes at least or for sev- 
eral hours—and enable the dying 
person to do what his duty im- 
poses on him, for example, to make 
his peace with God. In addition, a 
conscientious doctor—even if he is 
not a Christian—will not yield to 
the urgings of those who, contrary 
to the will of the dying person, 
would wish to deprive him of con- 
sciousness in order to prevent his 
making certain decisions. 

When, in spite of obligations still 
binding on him, the dying man asks 
for narcosis for which there exist 
serious reasons, a conscientious 
doctor will not countenance it, es- 
pecially if he is a Christian, with- 
out having invited the patient, 
either personally or, better still, 
through someone else, to carry out 
his obligations first. If the sick 
man refuses obstinately and per- 
sists in asking for narcosis, the 
doctor can consent to it without 
rendering himself guilty of formal 
cooperation in the fault committed. 

That fault does not really result 
from the narcosis but from the im- 
moral will of the patient. Whether 
or not he obtains relief from pain 
[analgésie], his behavior will be 
the same. He will not carry out his 
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obligation. Granted that the possi- 
bility of repentance is not exclud- 
ed, there is still no serious proba- 
bility of it, and who knows even 
that he will not be hardened in 
evil? 

But if a dying person has ful- 
filled all his duties and received the 
last sacraments, if medical reasons 
clearly suggest the use of anesthe- 
sia, if in determining the dose the 
permitted amount is not exceeded, 
if the intensity and duration of this 
treatment is carefully reckoned, 
and, finally, if the patient consents 
to it, then there is no objection: 
the use of anesthesia is morally 
permissible. 


. and for the sick who 
are inoperable and incurable 


Would it be necessary to give up 
narcosis if its effect would be to 
shorten the span of life? First, ev- 
ery form of direct euthanasia, that 
is, the administration of a narcotic 
in order to produce or hasten death, 
is unlawful because in that case one 
presumes to dispose directly of life. 

It is one of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of natural and Christian 
morality that man is not the mas- 
ter and owner, but has only the 
use, of his body and life. A person 
lays claim to a right of direct 
control every time he wills the 
shortening of life as an end or as a 
means. In the hypothesis which 
you are considering, there is ques- 
tion only of ridding the patient of 
unbearable pains as for example in 
a case of inoperable cancer or of 
incurable diseases. 

If, between the narcosis and the 
shortening of life, there exists no 
direct causal link, imposed either 


by the intention of the interested 
parties or by the nature of things 
(as would be the case if the sup- 
pression of the pain could be ob- 
tained only by the shortening of 
life), and if, on the contrary, the 
administration of narcotics pro- 
duces two distinct effects, one, the 
relief of pain and the other, the 
shortening of life, then the action 
is lawful; however, it must be de- 
termined whether there is a reason- 
able proportion between these two 
effects and whether the advantages 
of the one effect compensate for the 
disadvantages of the other. It is 
important also to ask oneself 
whether the present state of science 
does not make it possible for the 
same result to be obtained by other 
means. Finally, in the use of the 
narcotic, one should not go beyond 
the limits which are actually nec- 
essary. 


Conclusion and answer 
to the third question 


To sum up, you ask Us: “Is the 
removal of pain and consciousness 
by means of narcotics (when med- 
ical reasons demand it) permitted 
by religion and morality to both 
doctor and patient even at the ap- 
proach of death and if one fore- 
sees that the use of narcotics will 
shorten life?’ The answer must 
be: “Yes—provided that no other 
means exist, and if, in the given 
circumstances, that action does not 
prevent the carrying out of other 
moral and religious duties.” 

As We have already explained, 
the ideal of Christian heroism does 
not require—at least in general— 
the refusal of narcosis justified on 
other grounds, even at the approach 
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of death. Everything depends on 
the particular circumstances. The 
most perfect and most heroic deci- 
sion can be present as fully in ac- 
ceptance as in refusal. 


Final exhortation 


We venture to hope that these 
considerations, which have exam- 
ined analgesia from a moral and 
religious point of view, will help 
you to discharge your professional 
duties with an even keener sense 
of your responsibilities. 

You desire to remain completely 
faithful to the demands of your 
Christian faith and to abide by it 
in all your activity. But far from 
regarding these demands as re- 
strictions or as shackles on your 


them an invitation to a life im- 
measurably higher and more excel- 
lent, which can be ‘won only by ef- 
fort and renunciation, but whose 
fullness and joy are already real- 
ized here below by anyone who 
knows how to enter into commun- 
ion with the Person of Christ liv- 
ing in His Church, animating it 
with His spirit, diffusing His love 
through all His members, as the 
Redeemer Who alone will finally 
triumph over suffering and death. 

That our Lord may bestow His 
gifts upon you in full measure, We 
earnestly pray to Him for you, your 
families, and your fellow-workers, 
and with all Our heart We grant 
to you Our paternal Apostolic 


liberty and initiative, consider Blessing. 


& 


The teacher's inspiration 


. . . The teacher who draws his inspiration from fatherhood, whose aim 
is to develop beings similar to himself, will form his pupils not only by 
precept but also by the example of his own life. If the contrary should be 
true, then his efforts are merely, as St. Augustine says, those of a ‘merchant 
of words" (Confessions IV, 2), and not of a fashioner of souls... . 

—Pius XII.. To the Italian Catholic Union of Secondary 
School Teachers. September 6, 1949. 


The teacher and Christian principle 


. . « No educational method, be it based on some particular tradition 
or developed by modern educational science, can give perfect and lasting 
results if it disagrees with Christian principles, or scorns their values, or 
fails to use true Christian means, including supernatural ones. Christianity 
is not only able to complete any other pedagogical method, but possesses 
its own safe method to lead souls to the highest perfection, as largely 
demonstrated by its saints... . 

—Pius XII. To the Italian Educational 
Association. October 24, 1955. 























Blessed Innocent XI: 


A Man of Godin the Chair of Peter 


A Radio Address of Pope Pius XII on the 
Beatification of Pope Innocent XI 


Come limpido 


IKE a bright star which God 
has lit in the Church’s firma- 
ment, and the splendor of 

whose rays has shed further re- 
nown on this Apostolic See, the 
newly beatified Innocent XI ap- 
pears at this solemn hour, to Our 
gaze and to yours, clothed in a 
more than human grandeur and 
glory—a fitting reward for that 
great holiness which gave distinc- 
tion to his life and actions. 

We are certain, Venerable Broth- 
ers and beloved children, that: you 
all share the intimate joy that 
fills Our heart, not only because 
the Divine Goodness has permitted 
Us to inscribe in the lists of the 
Blessed a Predecessor of Ours to- 
ward whom We have ever nour- 
ished a deep reverence, but also be- 
cause in so doing We have answered 
the prayer of the Catholic world, 
which has yearned for more than 
two centuries to see this outstand- 


October 7, 1956 


ing Pope of the Roman Church 
raised to the honors of the Altar. 


A chorus of hosannas 


The austere solitude of this hum- 
ble Pontiff, and his unrelenting ac- 
tivity in promoting a thorough re- 
form in a society long plunged in 
grave abuses, deprived him of the 
aureole of popularity during his 
earthly life. Yet upon his devout 
death there broke forth in every 
sector of society a spontaneous ac- 
knowledgment .of his sanctity and 
of the greatness of the work com- 
pleted for the good of Christendom 
and especially of Europe. 

To the chorus of hosannas to his 
memory was joined, as one of his 
contemporaries wrote, the favor- 
able testimony of many non-Cath- 
olics, who—even though they were 
not well-disposed to the Holy See— 
recognized his goodness, his up- 
rightness, and his strength of soul. 
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But the process of Beatification, 
which was immediately introduced, 
did not reach the quick conclusion 
which was hoped for. External con- 
siderations, which of themselves 
did not concern any of the essen- 
tial conditions established by 
Canon Law for such matters, re- 
quired frequent suspension of the 
process. 

At last, however, the obstacles 
which interfered with his glorifi- 
cation could be considered over- 
come. 

All doubts were also resolved 
about the correct interpretation of 
the decisions taken by Innocent XI 
in certain events of his Pontificate, 
which occurred amid arduous diffi- 
culties and complicated circum- 
stances both within and without 
the Church. 

Careful historical research has, 
indeed, proved that the deciding 
motives of each of his actions, even 
when he was in the midst of bitter 
disputes, in no way derived from 
political struggles or enmities, but 
exclusively from an awareness of 
his duty to defend the Church’s 
freedom and keep safe the Chris- 
tian world. 


A mark of Providence 


In such wise does the splendor 
of the truth, destined to triumph 


even after the lapse of centuries 
over erroneous judgments and hu- - 
man passions, now surround with 
honor and glory his person and 
his name. But above all We seem 
to discern, in today’s glorification 
of the great 17th century Pontiff, 
an exquisite mark of the Provi- 
dence of Him Who, just as He calls 
souls to heroic sanctity, so too re- 
serves to Himself, in accord with 
the designs of His infinite wisdom, 
the right to indicate the moment 
of their apotheosis. 

Thus it seems to Us that the 
exaltation of Innocent XI, nearly 
three centuries after his death, 
should not only render historical 
justice to a Pontiff who deserves 
particularly well of the Church and 
of Europe, but also point out the 
paths of security, of peace, and 
of reform to the present age—an 
age which, like his own, is marked 
by an urgent need for spiritual re- 
birth, by the gravity and vital na- 
ture of its disputes, by enormous 
dangers which threaten all. 


Hymn of thanksgiving 

A hymn of thanksgiving to the 
Father of Infinite Majesty, to His 
adorable, true, and only Son, and 
to the Holy Spirit, the Paraclete, 
has just now resounded in this 
sacred place which was once wit- 





Reported in Osservatore Romano, October 8-9, 1956. Italian text. Translation 
based on one released by the Vatican Press Office. 

This was a radio address delivered by Pope Pius XII from his summer residence at 
Castelgandolfo during the ceremonies marking the beatification of Pope Innocent XI, 
who reigned as Supreme Pontiff from 1676 to 1689. Loudspeakers installed in St. 
Peter’s Basilica made it possible for the thousands assembled there to hear the Holy 


Father's eulogy. 
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ness to the virtues and deeds of 
the newly Beatified. 

May that hymn re-echo, on this 
feast day of the Most Holy Rosary 
of the Mother of God, throughout 
the Universal Church which he 
served, strengthened, and defended 
with all the power of his strong 
character, with the wisdom of his 
mind, and, above all, with an ab- 
solutely devoted love which made 
him ready—as he himself frequent- 
ly declared—to sacrifice, if need 
be, his very life in her service. 


THE CHARACTER OF THE 
NEW BLESSED: HIS 
SANCTITY 


There is no doubt that the pro- 
found basis of the greatness, even 
the human greatness, of Innocent 
XI derived from his sanctity— 
from his keen awareness of a loyal 
subjection to God, adored and 
loved as beginning, end, and norm 
of every thought, affection, word, 
and action. The heroic virtues 
which shone in him, the intrepid 
struggles he underwent, the glori- 
ous undertakings which immortal- 
ized his name—like the different 
colors refracted by a prism of flaw- 
less crystal—all flowed from ‘that 
awareness and found in it their 
source and necessary strength. 


Pope Innocent’s early years 


As frequently happens in the his- 
tory of the Saints, divine grace led 
Benedetto Odescalchi from his ten- 
derest years, making use first of 





the sound family training imparted 
by his parents, “very pious people 
and excellent Christians,” in keep- 
ing with the traditions of that 
noble house, which deserved well 
of Church and country for the illus- 
trious personages who served both 
with distinction. 

Then he entered on a more solidly 
religious course in the school of 
piety and apostolicity that the So- 
dalities of our Lady constituted. 
This brought him to a profound 
respect for sacred things and for 
the virtues proper to his age and 
condition, such as a spotless and 
constantly guarded purity, and a 
burning love for the forsaken, 
which later earned for him the 
title “father of the poor.” 

Even when — undecided about 
what state of life to embrace—he 
left his native Como in merchant’s 
garb for Genoa, and later when he 
was a student at Rome and Naples, 
young QOdescalchi reflected in his 
words and conduct the intense spir- 
itual life of one who is completely 
possessed by God. 

At that age, which to some is 
often an excuse for frivolity, he 
already had as a rule of conduct 
“to promote the good”! and espe- 
cially to help his neighbor, for “this 
is the only thing that can be done 
usefully in the world.” 2 

Sensitive and obedient to divine 
promptings, as soon as he was cer- 
tain that he was called by God to 


serve Him in the Church, Odescal- 


chi, though nearly thirty years old, 
did not hesitate to embrace the ec- 


1 Romana—Beatificatio et Canonizatio Venerabilis Servi Dei Innocentit Pp. XI, 


Summarium 1948, p. 549. 
2 Summ. 1948, #878, p. 182. 
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clesiastical state with absolute pur- 
ity of intention and an eager readi- 
ness for whatever burden might be 
placed on him, or, as he himself (it 
seems) has noted, to “serve without 
expectation and without care,” that 
is, without regard for persons or 
things opposing his vocation. 

Thus he did not avoid the heavy 
burden—one certainly not in har- 
mony with the inborn generosity 
of his heart—of “extraordinary 
Commissioner of the Revenue,” 
during a period of severe want, 
both public and private. Rather, he 
performed his task to the complete 
satisfaction of the Holy See and of 
the people themselves, thanks to his 
rare prudence and patience, and 
especially to his exquisite charity, 
which led him to see the person of 
Christ in his neighbors, above all 
in the very poor, who were to be 
helped therefore even to the sacri- 
fice of himself and his own pos- 
sessions. 

As offices and dignities were 
gradually heaped on his shoulders, 
his soul more and more sought 
refuge in prayer, to which he devot- 
ed many hours in the stillness of 
churches and in the retirement of 
his home, which he had trans- 
formed into an austere sanctuary. 
From prayer he obtained clarity of 
vision, and strength to confront the 
difficulties inherent in ruling over 
men, first as Cardinal Legate in 
Ferrara, then as Bishop of Novara, 
and finally in Rome. 


Union with God 


It may, perhaps, cause wonder— 





3 Summ. 1948, p. 583. 
* Missa pro elig. Summ. Pontif., Introit. 
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as it did among his contemporaries 
—that a man of such power, of such 
dynamic activity expended in offi- 
cial tasks—as, for instance, admin- 
istering justice, watching over pub- 
lic order, improving the land, rela- 
tions with authorities, care of the 
finances of the Pontifical States— 
should find time to devote himself 
to pious practices, such as “the 
practice of the devotion for a holy 
death,” or participation in recit- 
ing the Divine Office, or teaching 
catechism to children. 

Yet his retirement in prayer is 
the secret source of his undeniable 
successes before and during his 
Pontificate. Through union with 
God he refined his innate wisdom 
in studying and judging men, in 
tempering his soul for struggles, in 
seeing clearly the true ills plaguing 
society, and — within himself — in 
watching over, correcting, and 
dominating his own inclinations, so 
as to make himself in the fullest 
measure an instrument for good in 
the hands of his Lord. 


Election to the Pontificate 


Thus it was that on the day 
when the Church mourned the 
death of Clement X and prostrated 
herself before the altars to call to 
mind the promise of the Al- 
mighty: “I will raise me up a 
faithful priest who shall do accord- 
ing to my heart and my soul, and 
I will build him a faithful house, 
and he shall walk all days be- 
fore my anointed,”* she turned 
her eyes toward Benedetto Odes- 
calchi and recognized in him the 
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Pontiff who would find “the fa- 
vor of God because of his devoted 
care of the faithful, and the favor 
of the Christian people because of 
his constant seeking after the glory 
of God.’ > 

Innocent XI accepted the dig- 
nity of Supreme Pontiff as a cross 
sent him by Divine Providence. He 
was aware of the heavy duties that 
awaited him, and also of the great 
hopes Christendom placed in him. 
His deep humility hid from him, 
perhaps, the extent to which he 
was equipped, by character, by ex- 
perience, and by will, to face the 
events which were coming to a head 
—both within the Church, stricken 
by serious abuses, and also within 
the bosom of the European commu- 
nity, which was menaced on its 
Eastern boundaries, torn by reli- 
gious schisms, thoroughly dis- 
turbed by the rivalries of the 
ruling princes, and incapable of 
recovering its balance and the 
unity essential in view of the ex- 
treme dangers affecting them all. 


His program of action 


Foreign to his practical and 
strong-willed character, and also to 
his conscience as Father and Shep- 
herd, was any idea of “letting af- 
fairs run their course,” or of sim- 
ply parrying the blows one by one. 
Innocent XI mounted the Pontifical 
Throne with a clear view of the 
needs of his age, and, in conse- 
quence, set himself from the very 
beginning a definite and concrete 
program of action with these three 
objectives: to bring to completion 
the Council of Trent, to defend the 





* Cfr. ibid., Oratio. 


freedom and rights of the Church, 
to assure the safety of Christian 
Europe. 

As he girded himself for this 
three-fold task, Innocent XI knew 
he would have to fight powerful ad- 
versaries, overcome their violence 
completely, and endure many of- 
fenses and acts of revenge. None- 
theless, his fearless spirit neither 
wavered nor waited on events in 
order to act, but rather he antici- 
pated them and, by resolute and 
often lone action, strove to carry 
out his program against every sort 
of flattery and every suggestion 
of compromise, until he could as- 
sure the lasting success of his un- 
dertaking. Hence his name is 
linked with the history of the 
Roman See because of the ardor 
with which he faced these three 
great tasks, because of the con- 
stancy with which he pursued 
them, because of the immensely im- 
portant results which he achieved. 


His interior life 


Still, the historian who limits 
himself toa consideration of the 
external work of Innocent XI, em- 
phasizing the natural qualities of 
his character, would not give his 
true portrait, unless he interpreted 
it in the same supernatural light 
which guided the Pontiff in his 
every act. Under this light the 
man of government and the saint 
appear together, while what seemed 
perhaps merely natural gifts are 
revealed as true religious virtues, 
flowing from a soul filled with God 
and dedicated to carrying out the 
divine will, regardless of the cost. 


z. 
a. 
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He, indeed, who from his child- 
hood was distinguished for his ar- 
dent piety toward God and respect 
for the things of God, saw in the 
Supreme Pontificate another reason 
for strengthening his interior life, 
taking it as his duty, he said, “to 
stay in the privacy of his house 
to pray to Christ for his people.” ® 
Recitation of the Divine Office con- 
tinued to be “his solace and great- 
est pleasure,” which he preferred 
to any other, even necessary rec- 
reation.? Supreme was his rever- 
ence for Holy Mass, to whose cele- 
bration he devoted, on certain days, 
no less than three hours: one for 
preparation, one for the Sacrifice 
itself, a third to give humble 
thanks. To such fidelity to the 
things of God corresponded that 
utter delicacy of conscience proper 
to the saints, which led him to ab- 
hor in himself and in others not 
only sin, but also its least occasions 
and even its possibility. 

The heroic conquest of self and 
his own feelings made him a model 
of patience in bearing the pains of 
illness which accompanied the thir- 
teen years of his reign, and which 
increased toward the end to in- 
tolerable suffering. Of dignified and 
almost melancholy bearing, he 
could at the proper time be most 
affable. He was “very truthful, 
open, and sincere,” in the depths of 
his mind a stranger to any deceit, 
so that “fraud, duplicity, or deceit 
were never seen in his dealings; 
rather he kept at a distance anyone 





® Summ. 1948, #1973, p. 422. 

7 Summ. 1948, #1908, p. 398. 

* Summ. 1948, #554, p. 125. 

* Cf. Summ. 19438, p. 744 et sq. passim. 


he knew given to such vices.’ ® 
Resolute in decisions, he adopted 
them only after mature reflection 
and requests for advice. Very sen- 
sitive to the misfortunes of others, 
he in turn bore in dignified silence 
the slanders and insults hurled 
against his own person. Strict ad- 
ministrator of Church property, he 
did not spare his own goods in help- 
ing the needy; of noble birth and 
very conscious of the sacred dignity 
of his Office, he liked to spend his 
life in a genuinely apostolic spirit, 
in poverty, simplicity, and work.° 
Completely a man of God, he sought 
only His glory, and was deeply 
troubled, even to tears, if public 
honors were tendered him, as hap- 
pened on the occasion of the libera- 
tion of Vienna, of which he was the 
undisputed promoter and planner. 


Constancy of purpose 


From his complete dedication, in 
intention as well as in deed, to the 
cause of God and the Church, came 
his intrepidity, his heroic patience 
at temporary setbacks, his freedom 
from all human respect, a certain 
severity, but, above all, his unshak- 
en constancy in striving to accom- 
plish the good intended, whatever 
the effort or sacrifice entailed. 

His conduct during the Peace 
Congress of Nimegen may serve 
as one example, though there are 
others. His Nuncio, Luigi Bevil- 
acqua, had been invited to the Con- 
gress and had performed his task 
there in an outstanding manner, 
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but had perhaps, by his success, 
ruffled the susceptibilities of the 
English. The Pontiff had Cardinal 
Cibo send the following instruc- 
tions to him: “If proposals of peace 
are advanced by England, and she 
wishes to be arbitrator of the 
treaty, Your Excellency might best 
answer, and with conformity to the 
views of His Holiness, by saying 
that His Holiness, through Your 
Excellency’s mission to the Con- 
gress, did not seek his own honor, 
but God’s, and the peace and secu- 
rity of Christendom. Wherefore do 
not concern yourself about who will 
be named author, so long as the 
treaty is obtained.” Hence “. . . 
Your Excellency need not make spe- 
cial efforts to display your diplomat- 
ic abilities, except insofar as they 
contribute to the sacred purpose of 
bringing peace to mankind and se- 
curity and benefit to the Church of 
Christ.” 1° 

This single-minded service to the 
holy cause, in scrupulous fidelity to 
God and in self-surrender to Him 
as a mere instrument, is perhaps 
the outstanding trait in the charac- 
ter of Innocent XI, and the cause 
and explanation of his greatest 
undertakings, the first of which 
was the renewal of the Christian 
spirit and of ecclesiastical disci- 
pline. 


THE WORK OF REFORM 


The newly Beatified’s work of re- 
form was most evident in the moral 
regeneration of the City of Rome 
and in his administration of the 
whole ecclesiastical State. His 





chief merit was that he applied 
resolutely the instruments and 
methods of reform, and, with un- 
flinching determination and per- 
sonal example, gave concrete ap- 
plication and vigor to the necessary 
remedies. 

On this point the famous elec- 
toral “Summary Agreement” is an 
eloquent proof. Because of its con- 
tents and the circumstances con- 
nected with it, and even more be- 
cause its author wished it to be 
put into detailed practice, this 
document gives the most faithful 
portrait of the Blessed Pontiff as 
the restorer of ecclesiastical disci- 
pline and as the enemy of abuses. 

It is well known that on the eve 
of his elevation to the Papal 
Throne, he presented to the Cardi- 
nals a program of reform, in the 
guise of a “Summary Agreement” 
which he himself drew up, urging 
its acceptance almost as a condition 
of his own consent to being elected. 
With deep emotion do We recall, on 
this solemn occasion, the account 
given by the chronicles of the time. 

On the eve of his election, that is, 
September 20, 1676, at the “second 
hour of the night,” the Cardinals 
approached to give him their hom- 
age, and he received them with 
great tenderness and emotion, but 
with tears entreated them to choose 
a candidate more worthy than him- 
self, one more capable of bear- 
ing such a heavy burden, declar- 
ing that much abler men were 
available. Finally he showed his 
willingness to accept, but asked 
the Cardinals to subscribe to those 
points in the agreement; which, 


” Vatican Secret Archives, Nunziatura di Paci, 37, September 25, 1677, fol. 13. 
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in fact, was done. The following 
morning, September 21, Odescalchi 
was elected.!! 


Ardent zeal 


Innocent XI, then, ascended the 
Papal Throne with a program 
which seemed to re-echo the pray- 
ers and aspirations of the choicest 
section of the Church. In truth, the 
form which he chose to give fitting 
solemnity and importance to his 
program conflicted with the provi- 
sions which forbade and declared 
null the so-called “agreements” in 
Conclaves, published previously by 
Gregory X 2 and, in more recent 
times, by Pius IV1#8 and Gregory 
XV "*; but the ardent zeal of the 
new Blessed and the particularly 
delicate period through which the 
Church was passing seemed to 
justify that act, especially if, as 
Benedict XIV explained later, such 
“agreements” would be—and in 
fact were—just and directed to 
the common good, so as to be reck- 
oned as possessing for the future 
Pontiff directive and not compell- 
ing force.'5 

Anyone who has a knowledge of 
the history of the Pontificate of 
Innocent XI and now re-reads that 
record of the vigil 1* cannot escape 





the impression that he is looking at 
a biographical sketch rather than 
a program for the future. 

Not one of the twelve articles 
remained a dead letter, so that 
with suitable development and en- 
richment by historical facts, they 
could be adopted as so many chap- 
ters in the biography of Innocent 
XI. Above all else, the spirit which 
pervades them—high awareness of 
the supreme pastoral office, up-. 
rightness of intention, zeal for 
God’s glory, unbounded charity for 
the people—looks forward in antic- 
ipation to that which really ani- 
mated his Pontificate. In putting 
into practice such a program of 
reform, Innocent XI was primarily 
concerned with restoring their spir- 
itual dignity to the Roman Curia 
and the Episcopate by choosing 
persons in every respect fitted to 
cooperate with himself in banish- 
ing abuses. 


Measures of reform 


The first among these, “nepo- 
tism”—that is, the enrichment of 
relatives of the Pope with the goods 
of the Church, and their exercise 
of exorbitant power—had been in- 
dicated as the root of number- 
less evils. Very rightly is Inno- 


™ Notes taken from: Vatican Secret Archives, Miscell., Conclavi, Fondo Pio 263 
(417) fol. 8369 and 401—Biblioteca Apost. Vatic., Urb. Lat. 1728, fol. 62 (once 58) 
and fol. 94 (once 90) and Barb. Lat. 4664, fol. 79 and 197’, in which last it is said 
that those points in the Agreement probably were proposed in the preceding conclave. 


2 Ch. 8 de elect. bk. I tit. VI in 6°. 


* Const. In eligendis, October 9, 1562, #26. 
“ Const. Aeterni Patris, November 15, 1621, #18. 


* De Synod. Dioec. bk. 13, ch. 13, n. 20. 


* Several copies of this document are found in the Vatican Archives, and 
reproduced by authors; but the original text with the signature of all the Cardinals, 
including that of Odescalchi, is preserved in the Vatican Secret Archives—“Con- 
clave at the death of Clement X,” fol. 512-518. 
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cent XI pointed out by historians 
as the one who gave the death 
blow to this perennial evil, whose 
cure he preferred to effect by force 
of example instead of by a Bull, 
though one had already been pre- 
pared.?? 

He was equally unyielding and 
efficient in the administration of 
the goods of the Church and of the 
state, rebuking every extravagance 
and unnecessary expenditure in 
such a way that, by economy and 
strict administration of a system of 
taxation, but with indulgence to- 
ward the less prosperous, he made 
good in a short time the serious 
deficits of the Apostolic Camera. 
When order was once restored— 
we might say—in his own house, 
he devoted himself with all his 
strength to re-establish it in other 
fields of ecclesiastical and civil life. 

In the choice of Bishops his only 
criterion was to secure for souls 
zealous and exemplary pastors, and 
he was tireless in exacting from 
these the obligations of residence 
and of simplicity in their mode 
of life. 

A scrupulous defender of justice, 
he was vigilant to protect the inno- 
cent from hardships resulting from 
negligence in the tribunals and pro- 
longation of lawsuits. A father of 
the poor, as he had ever been, he 
applied himself to ensure that his 
subjects should not be oppressed 
by excessive taxes nor bled white 
by usurers; on the contrary, he ob- 
tained improvement in the condi- 
tions of life through land reclama- 
tions, checks on prices, and the 
regulation of food supplies. 





7 Summ. 1943, pag. 834. 


Religious and moral renewal 


But ever greater was his watch- 
fulness over the religious and mor- 
al improvement of the people. To 
secure this he wisely employed both 
authority and persuasion. While he 
did not hesitate to prescribe strin- 
gent regulations and severe penal- 
ties against certain fashions and 
immoral displays, and against the 
purveyors of scandals, he was dili- 
gent in founding schools of Chris- 
tian Doctrine, often taught by the 
Cardinals themselves, even “in the 
public square” and “in the assem- 
blies.”. More extensive and impor- 
tant were the anticipatory measures 
taken to preserve the faith from 
errors, to check the tide of heresy, 
to promote divine worship, to en- 
courage the missionary nucleus in 
pagan lands, to revive the religious 
fervor of both clergy and laity. 

Yet what principally justified 
the title of “great reformer,” at- 
tributed by historians to Innocent 
XI, was the spirit of renewal which 
he was able to inspire in souls, 
along with faith in the possibility 
of succeeding in the end proposed, 
and in the persuasion that from 
that direction there would be no 
turning back. 

Under this aspect Innocent XI 
surpasses, with his spirit, the lim- 
itations of his century, and, as if he 
had come to life again in ours, 
teaches men of today, troubled by 
so many tragic errors, that deliver- 
ance consists in their spiritual and 
moral regeneration. At the same 
time he shows to Christians, who 
thirst after renewal but are dis- 
mayed by the great apostasies 
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among the people, the secure foun- 
dation for spiritual rebirth. It lies 
in uniting, with common action, 
. around him whom God has placed 
“on earth as universal Pastor of 
souls, in allowing themselves to be 
guided by him, and in collaborating 
faithfully with him. 


DEFENSE OF 
ECCLESIASTICAL LIBERTY 


In the mind of that intrepid 
Pontiff, entirely devoted to God’s 
interests as was Innocent XI, there 
grew up a lofty concept of the 
independence of the Church. And 
so there could only be expected 
from him a firm defense against 
every infringement of the papal 
sovereignty, every intrusion into 
the legal sphere in which the 
Church alone is competent, even if 
made in fields apparently mundane 
and political, and all the more in 
those which are directly spiritual 
and concern the divine institution 
of the Church itself and its supreme 
authority. 


The Pope and the 
King of France 


The struggle for the defense of 
ecclesiastical liberty is linked with 
the name of “the eldest daughter 
of the Church,” France, but it is 
beyond all doubt that the conduct 
and the energy of Innocent XI 
would have been the same if some 
other nation had been in question. 
It was a heavy struggle, prolonged, 





and conducted with unequal arms, 
in which, however, he never forgot 
to be a Father. 

In the concrete ground of the 
conflict, on the two topics: “the 
royal prerogatives” and the “priv- 
ileges of diplomatic residence,” he 
could not have found a more pow- 
erful adversary. He was confront- 
ed by a kingdom which Hugo Gro- 
tius himself had called the fairest 
outside of heaven.!* He found him- 
self opposed to the House of 
France, at that time, according to 
Bossuet, “the greatest, without 
rival, in the whole universe, and 
to which the most powerful Houses 
can yield without shame, since they 
seek to draw their glory from that 
fountain.” 2° Opposed was a king 
of France, Louis XIV, whose 
“grandeur of soul” the Pope, in all 
sincerity, esteemed and praised, 
along with his “outstanding piety 
and fortitude worthy of the great- 
est King’; and he recalled “the 
immense benefits which the Divine 
Goodness had poured out, up till 
that time, on him and on his royal 
House, and was not ceasing to pour 
out even more every day.” ”° 

In spite of this, neither the for- 
midable power of the Kingdom 
nor the esteem felt for the royal 
person was able to make Innocent 
XI desist from the struggle im- 
posed on him, right from the be- 
ginning of his pontificate, about 
the question of royal prerogatives. 
In the fact that, by an arbitrary 
act, Louis XIV had extended to 


* De iure belli et pacis—Dedicatory Letter To Louis XIII, Most Christian King of 
France and of Navarre, Amsterdam, 1642, pag. 3. 

* Funeral oration of Henriette-Anne of England, August 21, 1670. 

» Letter of Innocent XI to Louis, Most Christian King of France, April 22, 1683— 
Vatican Secret Archives, “Epist. ad Principes” 75, fol. 148" et 149. 
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the whole of his kingdom some 
privileges granted by the Holy See 
for definite dioceses, Innocent XI 
saw the violation of a right, with 
serious dangers for the whole 
Church, whether on the ground of 
principle or on that of concrete 
fact. In the face of this, silence on 
the part of the Pope would not only 
have sanctioned errors many times 
condemned by his predecessors in 
the matter of relations between 
Church and state, but also have 
easily brought France into the path 
of schism. 


Conflict over diplomatic privileges 


In the conflict over privileges of 
diplomatic residence, Innocent XI 
saw another question of principle 
and of right. The excessive exten- 
sion of diplomatic immunity to en- 
tire residential quarters had 
proved to be the source of disorders 
and crimes in Rome and in the 
Papal States. Consequently, Inno- 
cent XI girt himself to root out the 
abuse, in spite of the resistance 
offered by the King and his ambas- 
sador. 

He was inflexible, but who could 
blame him on that account? If he 
had, in fact, to the detriment of 
justice and public order, granted 
diplomatic representatives of for- 
eign powers freedom and arbitrary 
rights which those same powers 
would never have tolerated in their 
own states, would he not perhaps 
have damaged, amid universal 
amazement, the dignity and inde- 
pendence of the Church? And if he 





had yielded to one power because 
of its greater magnificence and its 
threats, would he not perhaps have 
drawn on the Holy See the rebuke 
of partiality and weakness, with 
grave prejudice to the papal au- 
thority ? 


Motives and manner 


No unbiased historian could re- 
peat the taunt that the activity 
of the Pope aimed at cutting across 
the political plans of the King of 
France. Innocent XI conducted 
his struggle with the purest inten- 
tion, not under the control or 
influence of anyone else,?! but moti- 
vated solely by an awareness of his 
responsibility before God for the 
defense of the Church’s rights and 
for the eternal salvation of the 
King himself, whose soul he saw 
to be in danger. 

An instance in which an adver- 
sary preserves in his struggle, 
along with severity, the loving 
kindness of a father, is as rare as 
the high degree of sanctity which 
is its source. In letters written to 
Louis XIV, the Pope exhorted him 
to reflect on the fleetingness of the 
life of Kings and Rulers, who will 
de summoned to the strict judgment 
of God, to Whom they will have to 
present themselves without entour- 
age, without any royal insignia or 
powerful protectors, to give an ac- 
count of their whole life past to the 
Supreme Judge, the searcher of 
hearts to Whom nothing is hidden 
and with Whom there is no respect 
of persons.” 


“1 Cf. Mons. Lorenzo Casoni to Card. Ranuzzi, Nuncio at Paris, January 27, 1688— 
Vatican Secret Archives, France 317 H II’, fol. 907. 
"Tetter to the King of France, December 29, 1679—Vatican Secret Archives, 


Ep. ad Principes 74, fol. 72. 
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On the other hand, the Pope as- 
sured him that he wrote these ad- 
monitions not for his embarrass- 
ment but as a warning to him, as 
to a very dear son, since it does not 
profit a man to gain the whole 
world and, in exchange, to suffer 
the loss of his own soul.?* In deal- 
ing with the King, Blessed Inno- 
cent XI found it completely natural 
to make appeal to those same reli- 
gious principles which guided 
every one of his own acts, even in 
the political sphere, certain that 
there would be a meeting ground 
for justice and peace. But it was 
without avail. 


Trust in God 


On the other hand, he knew full 
well that, as a political power, the 
Pope could offer no opposition to 
the King of France, and so he put 
all his trust in the divine assist- 
ance. All the dispatches and re- 
ports exchanged between the Holy 
See and the Nuncio at Paris faith- 
fully reflect the steady confidence 
and strength which this assistance 
gave to the weaponless Patriarch. 

We should like to recall, among 
others, a passage—a kind of warn- 
ing—contained in the Instruction 
sent to Cardinal Ranuzzi, Apostolic 
Nuncio in France, on September 21, 
1686, because it is among the best 
expressions of the mind and in- 
tentions of Innocent XI, and also 
because, being a sentiment common 
to Pontiffs of every age, it demon- 
strates enduring vitality and 
strength in the struggles they all 
sustain. 





In it he was speaking of those 
who “believed in power, in the 
force of injustice and of extor- 
tion, to force submission on the 
mind of the Holy Father and bring 
him to agree to those conditions 
which were contrary to the liberty 
and welfare of Holy Church. But 
they greatly deceived themselves; 
on the contrary, His Holiness would 
never have been on the point of 
separating himself from what had 
been prescribed to him by his pas- 
toral duty, or from a lively faith in 
God Who must in due time make 
Himself known and ‘judge His own 
cause’,”’ 24 

Innocent XI did not win a per- 
sonal victory in this struggle which 
engaged him throughout his pontif- 
icate. At his death, it was reach- 
ing its most acute stage, and 
seemed by then to be hopeless. 
Providence seems to have preferred 
to leave us a picture of Innocent XI 
as an athlete of God, vigorous, but 
with restraint and dignity. 

Still, We do not hesitate to in- 
clude him in the army of the most 
admirable and outstanding cham- 
pions of the Church’s liberty and 
independence, at whose head there 
stands the splendid and towering 
figure of Gregory VII. 


THE DEFENSE 
OF CHRISTIANITY 


In another struggle, more threat- 
ening and frightening, Innocent XI 
was permitted to gather the palm 
of victory, winning for himself in 
history the title of savior of Chris- 


* Letter to the King of France, September 21, 1678—Vatican Secret Archives, Ep. 
ad Principes 73, fol. 200. 


* Vatican Secret Archives, Fondo Nunziature diverse, vol. 231, fol. 166. 
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tianity from the invasion of the 
Turks. 

On this subject We feel obliged 
to remark that in recalling such 
notable events—necessary in the 
life of the newly Beatified, but dis- 
tant in time by nearly three cen- 
turies and occurring in circum- 
stances so different from the pres- 
ent and belonging completely to 
past history—We do not mean in 
any way to show want of esteem 
for the Turkish nation, with which 
We have, if not official, assuredly 
friendly relations. 


A united Christendom 


In sober fact, Innocent XI was 
not a politician, either by profes- 
sion or by inclination. There is even 
a kind of impression that, at the 
moment when he was raised to the 
Chair of Peter, he did not possess, 
on this subject, an entirely clear 
and exact knowledge of the unusu- 
ally complex conditions prevailing 
in Europe at that time. In addition, 
he kept himself, as Pope, completely 
aloof from the various leagues and 
alliances which the Christian 
Princes formed among themselves 
and against one another. 

If, then, history records his great 
political activity, it is explicable 
only on the fact that awareness of 
his responsibilities led him to enter 
that field. It was necessary, about 
1680, to free Christian Europe 
from a deadly peril which, in the 
sound judgment of Innocent XI, 
could not have been averted—after 
the necessary recourse to divine 
aid—except by an activity, at least 





primarily political, set in motion 
by the Pope himself, that is, the 
union of the scattered forces of the 
European nations under one Chris- 
tian banner. 


The Ottoman threat 


The naval victory of the Chris- 
tian forces at Lepanto, whose spirit 
had come from him and Our saintly 
Predecessor, Pius V, certainly 
weakened the Ottoman power and 
checked the onrush of its con- 
quests. But the boundaries of the 
territory ruled by the Turks in the 
vicinity of Central Europe re- 
mained unchanged, and came close 
to Vienna. After 1541, then, only a 
narrow strip.of Hungary remained 
free. Constantinople was able to 
rise again, and did so under the 
skilful and awe-inspiring Grand 
Vizier Kara Mustafa. He planned 
to invade central Europe, the ter- 
ritory of the House of Hapsburg, 
and, doubtless, to pass also into 
Italy. 

In such a state of affairs, the 
dominant thought of Innocent XI, 
which he frequently made known 
to the envoys of Louis XIV, some- 
times with burning eloquence, was 
a concentrated counterattack of the 
united Christian Powers, includ- 
ing Moscow, and in cooperation 
with Persia.*5 

But the hard facts of the situ- 
ation caused his hopes to be dis- 
appointed. Innocent had to reduce 
his plan, limiting it to the promo- 
tion of an alliance between the Em- 
peror, Leopold I, and the King of 
Poland, John Sobieski III, to whom 


* Cf. Letter of Card. Cibo to the Nuncio of Poland, October 30, 1677—Vatican 
Secret Archives, Nunz. di Polonia, 183 A, fol 104°-105. 
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he gave the title “the outer bul- 
wark of Christianity.” Yet even 
against this scheme there accumu- 
lated a host of difficulties, which 
appeared insurmountable to any 
human force. On its side the Turk- 
ish Government was carefully 
watching the developments in the 
European political sphere, and, 
while it seemed to nourish no anx- 
iety with regard to the Christian 
Princes, it did not hide its appre- 
hension about the work of the 
Pope. The Venetian Ambassador 
at Constantinople, Pietro Civrano, 
actually sent the following infor- 
mation to the Senate at Venice in 
1682: “Among Christian Princes 
... the Pope does not take the low- 
est place; they believe he is about 
to arrange some kind of league 
among Christian Princes, the one 
restraint really feared by the Infi- 
del.”’ 26 


Creating the alliance 

It was a well-founded apprehen- 
sion, since Innocent XI, from 1677 
onwards, displayed an almost su- 
perhuman energy in leaving noth- 
ing untried in his efforts to estab- 
lish that alliance. 

This, in turn, was hampered by 
—among other things—the equiv- 
ocations and suspicions each group 
nourished toward the other; by the 
fact that Sobieski, having hitherto 
little personal love for the Em- 
peror, had allowed himself to prof- 
it from the anti-Hapsburg policy of 
Louis XIV; and also because alli- 
ance with the Emperor was an 
apple of discord between the par- 
ties. 





With long and tenacious ef- 
fort, the Pope, capably supported 
by his Nuncios in Vienna and War- 
saw, eliminated one obstacle after 
another until he had won Sobieski 
over to his cause. 

But then a new storm threatened 
to submerge the ship which had, 
as it were, just arrived in port. In 
the heart of the Polish Diet op- 
position appeared insurmountable, 
but Divine Providence visibly in- 
tervened and heard the prayers 
of Innocent XI. 

Quite unexpectedly, at the dawn 
of Easter morning, April 18, 1683, 
when Sobieski appeared before the 
Diet and demanded the acceptance 
of the alliance and the close of 
Parliament, all resistance ceased. 
In the report which the Nuncio to 
Poland, Msgr. Opizio Pallavicino, 
sent that same day to Cardinal 
Cibo, there echoes once again the 
dramatic tone of that struggle 
whose happy outcome was attrib- 
uted to the holy zeal of Innocent XI. 

On that night—thus he wrote— 
was completely accomplished the 
work so necessary for the preser- 
vation of Christianity and so de- 
sired by the Holy Father. This— 
he added — is a singular grace 
granted by God to Christianity 
through the desires and prayers of 
His Holiness; it must be admitted 
that it could not be a human work, 
because no effort, no eloquence, no 
skill was adequate to accomplish it; 
there is no escaping the belief that 
the sight of these discords, this 
rage, these hatreds and rancors, 
which had grown so violent, now 


* Reports on the European States written to the Senate by the Venetian Ambas- 
sadors in the 17th century—Turkey (Venice: 1872), vol. I, pt. II, pag. 270. 
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lulled to sleep, if not extinguished, 
was something approaching the 
impossible, and a more than nat- 
ural achievement. In short, all 
these circumstances had caused 
men almost to despair of seeing a 
propitious outcome to this impor- 
tant affair, and so its favorable 
realization ought to be attributed 
solely to God, moved by the fervent 
prayers of His Holiness.?* 

Divine intervention took place 
just in time to save Christianity 
from the danger which was now 
extreme. In fact, on the same day 
on which the alliance between the 
Emperor Leopold and Sobieski was 
concluded, the powerful Turkish 
army was set in motion for an of- 
fensive from Adrianople to Bel- 
grade. In the months which fol- 
lowed, the Pope, without omitting 
ever greater recourse to God, de- 
voted himself to strengthening the 
alliance by means of a solemn act 
whose circumstances show the ex- 
tent to which he was the moral 
guide of this movement of libera- 
tion. On August 16, 1683, in the 
Apostolic Palace on the Quirinal, 
the two Cardinal Protectors, Pio 
for the Emperor Leopold and Bar- 
barini for the King of Poland, sol- 
emnly pledged to the Pope the per- 
fect fulfilment of the obligations 
and conditions agreed to in the alli- 
ance, both offensive and defensive, 
against the Turks. This alliance 
had already been signed by the 
Plenipotentiaries on April 1 of 
that year. 





Joy and anxiety 


The joy of Innocent XI at that 
moment, and the strong sentiments 
which moved him even to tears— 
as Cardinal Barbarini testifies in 
a detailed report to the King of 
Poland #2—were equally concerned 
with the anxiety of a night before 
battle and with the hopes that that 
agreement could be developed into 
a more comprehensive league. Hav- 
ing devoutly invoked the name of 
God, the Pope implored from the 
Giver of all good things His heav- 
enly blessings on those Princes, 
expressing the hope that they would 
faithfully carry out all that they 
had agreed to.”® 

In fact, though the above men- 
tioned treaty viewed immediately 
the war against the Turks, never- 
theless, at its conclusion there was 
stipulated that “not only Chris- 
tian leaders were to be invited to 
this alliance, but that those also 
were to be admitted to it who 
freely offered themselves; for both 
parties bound themselves, as far 
as possible, to invite to this same 
alliance the rulers who were their 
friends and allies—on the condition 
that it should be done in such a 
way that the consent and agree- 
ment of both parties would be ob- 
tained every time a ruler was to 
be admitted; in particular, both 
parties would be careful to invite 
His Serene Highness, the Czar of 
Moscow.” 2° 


Victory at Vienna 
When the solemn ratification of 


"Arch. Segr. Vatic., Nunz. di Polonia, 101, fol. 187. 
* August 20, 1683—Bibl. Vat., Barb. lat. 6650, fol. 116-117. 
* Arch. S. Congr. de Prop. Fide, Miscellanea Arm. VI, 39, fol. 280-283. 


» Bibl. Vatic., Vat. lat. 12201, fol. 210”. 
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the alliance was thus completed, 
Vienna had already been under 
siege for a month, and Sobieski 
was on the move with his troops. 
The great events had now reached 
their crisis. The history of the 
deciding battle of Vienna began 
with the dawn of September 12, 
when the relieving army advanced 
against that of the besiegers. Be- 
fore sunset victory belonged indis- 
putably to the Christians, who had 
routed the Turks in an overwhelm- 
ing defeat. It was clear to all that 
such a glorious victory had been 
made possible only by the coopera- 
tion of the two armies, the Impe- 
rial and the Polish. 

Contemporary writers and his- 
torians of later times are unani- 
mous in declaring that the chief 
architect of the alliance, and con- 
sequently of the liberation of Vi- 
enna and the better course which 
the history of Europe took, was In- 
nocent XI. He, in turn, with mov- 
ing humility, attributed all the 
merit and glory to God, through 
the intercession of the Blessed 
Mother. In the secret Consistory 
of the following September 27, 
1683, after generously praising 
both the Emperor Leopold and the 
King of Poland, he ended his ad- 
dress thus: “As for the rest, all Our 
hope and trust is in God; for He, 
not Our hand, accomplished all 
these things; hence with heartfelt 
affection let us turn to God our 
Lord, that we may merit to be al- 
ways defended from our enemies 
by His protection in trials and trib- 
ulations.” *' 

To that victory which marked the 





beginning of the retreat of the 
Ottoman power from Europe, and 
to the subsequent liberation of Bud- 
apest three years later, in 1686, 
with the extension of the alliance 
to Venice and to Moscow, is unal- 
terably linked the name of Pope 
Innocent XI, as a man of God and 
Head of the Christian peoples. 


The man of God 


Venerable Brothers, and beloved 
children! 

The inner sanctity of the great 
soul of Innocent XI is revealed to- 
day in the sacred aureole of the 
Blessed which shines about his head 
and illumines with glory the three- 
fold Papal crown, as if symboliz- 
ing His three principal works as 
reformer of the Church, defender 
of its rights, protector of Chris- 
tianity. To Us it has been granted 
by the Divine Goodness to raise 
such a man and such a Pontiff to 
the honors of the altar—to Us, to 
whom was lately given the honor 
of inscribing in the lists of the 
Saints another great Pontiff, Pius 
X. These two men, so far apart 
in time, so different in character 
and achievements, are nevertheless 
alike in three aspects. 

Both are shining models of what 
is called the “Man of God”: con- 
stantly united to God in prayer, 
penetrated by a living—one might 
almost say an inborn—faith, and 
guided by a conscience which was 
always alert and dominating their 
whole being. They had a sense of 
responsibility before God, Whom 
alone, with the purest intention, 


* Biblioth. Vat., Barb. lat. 2896, fol. 590”. 
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they sought and served in full self- 
abnegation, ever dedicated to their 
essential duty, without allowing 
themselves to be distracted by min- 
or and less important affairs. 

Both loved a life of simplicity 
and poverty, but their hearts were 
always open and their hands ready 
to assist the needy. 

Both, with strong and tenacious 
wills, were prompt in undertaking 
important and difficult enterprises, 
and in carrying them to completion 


in the face of any difficulty what-. 


ever. Hence both Pontificates have 
been fountains rich in blessings 


for Holy Church. 

Blessed in the glory of Heaven, 
and present with their gracious in- 
tercession on the altars, these two 
distinguished athletes of God con- 
firm the belief that when on the 
highest throne of the earth the 
Pope as “Man of God” holds pre- 
eminence over and is the support 
for the Pope as man of government, 
the Church has nothing to fear and 
can hope and dare all things; at the 
same time the world itself can look 
to the Chair of Peter as to an en- 
during bulwark of truth and salva- 
tion. 


&% 


The teacher's living example 


. . » Moral teachings bloom only superficially in the spirit if they are not 





accompanied by acts. Even the teaching of the merely scholastic subjects 
is not fully assimilated by the pupil if it does not flow from the lips of the 
teacher as a live personal expression; neither Latin, nor Greek, nor history, 
and much less philosophy will be accepted by the student with real advan- 
tage, if they are presented not with enthusiasm but rather as something 
apart from the life and person who teaches. . . . 


—Pius XIl. To the Italian Catholic Union of Secondary 
School Teachers. September 6, 1949. 


The teacher: embodiment of truth 


. . « Those who teach and work in scientific fields want before all else 
to lead men to a knowledge and acknowledgment of truth. Thus students 
and those who attend class must be able to see reflected and almost, as 
it were, personified in the teacher this appreciation and ardent desire always 
to speak and teach the truth, so that they too will feel in their hearts the 
same love for truth... . 


—Pius XII. To the Italian Study Center for International 
Reconciliation. October 13, 1955. 











Rome, the World, and the 
Word of God 


Address of Pope Pius XIil 
To the Pastors and Lenten Preachers of Rome 


Vi diamo 


E welcome you with patern- 

al affection, dear sons, pas- 

tors of Rome, and lenten 
preachers, who, led by Our Vener- 
able Brother, the most beloved Car- 
dinal Vicar, and by his zealous vice- 
gerents, have come to visit the 
Common Father, to have him 
share with you your anxieties, your 
sorrows, your joys, and your hopes. 

Every year We respond to your 
filial gesture with expressions of 
pleasure in the work accomplished, 
and words of comfort and encour- 
agement for the labors that await 
you. 

The “care of all the churches” 
(2 Cor. 11, 28) does not prevent 
Us from looking upon Rome as the 
Church which the Lord has par- 
ticularly entrusted to Us. It is 
foremost in Our thoughts, for it 
is the center of Our affections and 
Our concern. Therefore, We follow 
your work personally, pleased by 
the abundant harvest, studying the 
difficulties you encounter, and in- 
dicating, as far as possible, the 
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goals to be sought and the means 
to be used. 


Light enkindled in Rome 


Five years ago We delivered a 
fervent exhortation to the faithful 
of Rome and the world (Discorsi 
e Radiomessaggi, vol. 18, pp. 469 
ff.). Rome, you know, is a city 
unique in the world, not only be- 
cause it is the seat of the Papacy 
and the center of Christianity, but 
also because of the variety, magni- 
tude, and complexity of the prob- 
lems which it presents. But We 
never doubted that you, dear sons, 
would respond readily to Our call 
and would set to work with selfless 
dedication. We were certain that 
We had not raised Our “cry to re- 
awakening” in vain, and that any 
light enkindled in Rome would 
shine on the world. We knew that 
every example emanating from 
Rome would pass to other cities 
and other dioceses everywhere. 

Today, five years later, We must 
express to all of you Our great sat- 
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isfaction and Our paternal grati- 
tude. For it is impossible to meas- 
ure the tears you have dried, the 
hopes you have restored, and the 
harmony you have reestablished. 

It is not easy to know the ob- 
stacles which every one of you has 
had to surmount when discourage- 
ment tried to conquer you, when 
the insensitiveness of the good op- 
pressed you, and the assaults of 
evil men wore you out. And yet, 
dear sons, much has been done. 

The number of churches and par- 
ishes has multiplied; many chapels 
have been built where the faithful 
do not as yet have a pastor but 
wish, just the same, to meet for 
catechism, for Mass on Sundays 
and holydays, for the reception of 
the sacraments. A large number of 
athletic fields have been laid out. 
The number of elementary and sec- 
ondary schools has grown. Local 
centers of religious culture are op- 
erating in various sections of Rome. 
There is the work of those promis- 
ing and dynamic souls who dedicate 
themselves to the care of young 
people in and out of school. 

It gave Us immense joy, for ex- 
ample, when We learned of the 
number of young boys and girls 
who are participating in the Veri- 
tas [catechetical] Contest, and of 


the enthusiasm with which they 
participate. This is a sign that 
the religion teachers, carefully se- 
lected and assiduously supervised, 
have been able to obtain results 
from the children which seemed 
absolutely impossible some time 
ago. 

Naturally, Our special recogni- 
tion goes to those who have estab- 
lished the pattern for this work, 
to those who gave the impulse for 
its performance, to those who 
guided you in a fatherly manner 
so that, under obedience, you could 
undertake all those projects useful 
for the welfare of Rome. 

Just as it would be unjust to 
ignore the good effects obtained 
and disregard the generous efforts 
made to bring these things about, 
so also it would be dangerous to 
be satisfied with what has been 
done and refuse to accept willingly 
the considerations and advice set 
forth or given with good intention 
and in a fatherly and brotherly 
manner. 


Still wayward brothers 


Rome is still far from being what 
God wants her to be or what We 
would have her be. Look, for ex- 
ample, at the strikingly unpleasant 
picture she offers to the sight of 
all: thousands of Romans who con- 





Reported in Osservatore Romano, March 6, 1957. Italian text. Translation based on 


one released by N.C.W.C. News Service. 


This was the annual address delivered by the Holy Father to the Lenten preachers 
of the diocese of Rome. Present at the discourse were the 170 pastors of Rome, the 
fifty Lenten preachers, students of the Roman Seminary, and many of the city’s clergy. 
They were led by the Vicar of Rome, His Eminence Clemente Cardinal Micara. 
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tinue to call themselves Christians 
and are astonished that the Church 
refuses to treat them as true faith- 
ful. They are baptized and profess 
faith in Jesus Christ, but they do 
not obey the pastors established by 
Him and do not observe His com- 
mandments. As a matter of fact, 
despite the Church’s explicit con- 
demnations, numerous warnings, 
and sad exhortations, these people 
continue to maintain that one can 
serve God and God’s enemy at the 
same time. 

It often happens that, when they 
are put in such a position that they 
must make a choice, they prefer 
to abandon the Church, to remain 
without the sacraments during life 
and even until the point of death, 
only that they might continue to 
fight for and support movements 
that seek the destruction of Chris- 
tianity and threaten the existence 
of human civilization itself. You 
have counted these unhappy way- 
ward brothers of yours. We also 
know them and their names are 
written in letters of fire on Our 
troubled and anxious heart. 


A threat to Rome’s 
sacred character 


But in yet another field the pur- 
est features of the face of Rome 
appear to Us to be disfigured. As 
you well know, the Concordat be- 
tween the Holy See and Italy (art. 
1, paragraph 2) prescribes that “in 
consideration of the sacred charac- 
ter of the Eternal City, episcopal 
see of the Supreme Pontiff, center 
of the Catholic world and goal of 
pilgrimages, the Italian Govern- 
ment will take care to prevent in 
Rome all that which might be in 


contrast with the aforesaid char- 
acter.” 

Can it be said that such is her 
present condition? We are sorry 
to have to answer “no.” 

To cite only one example: re- 
cently in a large daily newspaper 
a correspondent who cannot be sus- 
pected of “clericalism” vividly de- 
scribed in a letter from Rome two 
large posters, vulgarly pornograph- 
ic, which were plastered about the 
principal streets of Rome. It even 
gave the measurements of one of 
these — about seven meters wide, 
three meters high, extending down 
to the sidewalk. 

Who could say what damage sim- 
ilar pictures have done to souls, 
especially those of the young, what 
impure thoughts and feelings they 
arouse, how much they contribute 
to the corruption of the people, with 
grave prejudice to the well-being of 
the nation, which has need of a 
sound, strong youth, educated in 
the most noble aspirations of vir- 
tue! 

Add to these the pornographic 
magazines exposed on newsstands, 
the immoral movies, and television, 
which penetrates into the intimacy 
of homes and not infrequently car- 
ries there, We have been told, bold 
programs capable of disturbing 
consciences deeply. 


Public protest needed 


Therefore, in the scant hope of 
finding elsewhere a truly effective 
defense—especially now that some 
of the former laws have been de- 
clared abrogated—it is necessary 
that in such cases the Catholics of 
Rome should defend the rights of 
religion and good mores by their 
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own initiative and raise a strong 
protest of public opinion in union 
with other honest persons of every 
faith concerned about public mo- 
rality. 

Such a display of what is truly 
“the common feeling” would place 
competent authorities in a position 
where they would have to make 
necessary provisions. This is a task 
that We entrust particularly to you, 
preachers and pastors of souls, and 
which will merit for you the grati- 
tude of those who want the true 
welfare of the good Roman people. 


Rome’s need of priests 


To pass on to another subject, 
We cannot conceal Our concern 
about the shortage of priests in 
Rome. A distinction must be made 
between the clergy of universal 
Rome and diocesan Rome. In the 
former, the center of the Catholic 
world, there are sacred depart- 
ments, national and international 
Pontifical Institutes, and the Gen- 
eral Curias. The help that can 
come to the Diocese of Rome from 
the priests belonging to these of- 
fices, conspicuous though their 
number may be, will necessarily 
be small and periodic because of 
the duties imposed by their office or 
their studies. 

The truth is that Rome has an 
urgent need for priests and, while 
an ever more rapid increase of 
population and immigration into 
the city takes place, and the needs 
of souls grow, the number of young 
men who enter the seminary and 
ascend the altar remains inade- 
quate. 

A great task awaits you, dear 
sons. We exhort you not to lose 


heart, and We recommend that you 
consider the urgent necessity for 
planned and coordinated action on 
your part. 


The parable of the sower— 


In the field of God, which is the 
world, you will gather abundant 
fruit if the ground is prepared, if 
the seed is cast abundantly and 
wisely, if the cultivation is careful 
and regular, and if the crop is 
gathered at the proper time with 
diligence. In order to bring Our 
fatherly advice to this tiring task, 
We shall spend a few moments 
with you in meditation on that 
field which is the world, on that 
seed which is the word of God, and 
— farmer Who is God Him- 
self. 


The two worlds 


1. “Ager est mundus.” “The field 
is the world.” (Matt. 13, 38) 

There is a world, corrupted and 
corrupting, because kneaded with 
evil—“‘in the power of the evil one” 
(I John 5, 19). This world has 
been condemned by Jesus—“now is 
the judgment of the world” (John 
12, 31)—but is conquered by His 
omnipotent power—“I have over- 
come the world” (John 16, 33). 

You do not belong to this world, 
and therefore it hates you—“But 
because you are not of the world, 
but I have chosen you out of the 
world, therefore the world hates 
you” (John 15, 19). You must not 
mix with such a world, least of all, 
identify yourselves with it. You 
cannot engage in dialogues, lower 
yourselves to pacts, or seek com- 
promises. Its prince is Satan— 
“The prince of the world is coming” 
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(John 14, 30)—and you cannot 
make agreements with Satan. 

But there is another world, the 
world which God has loved—“God 
so loved the world .. .” (John 
.8, 16)—the world into which Jesus, 
Son of God, has been sent, not to 
condemn it, but to save it by His 
deeds—“For God did not send his 
Son into the world in order to judge 
the world, but that the world might 
be saved through him” (John 3, 
17). This is the world of which 
Jesus is the light—“As long as I 
am in the world I am the light of 
the world” (John 9, 5)—the world 
to which the Bread, which is the 
flesh of Jesus, gives life — “The 
bread that I will give is my flesh 
for the life of the world” (John 
5, 52). 

In this world, in this field, there 
are sprouts which await cultiva- 
tion, plants which are ready to 
grow and multiply, fruit which 
must be gathered. There is, above 
all, soil which waits to be sown. 
Its furrows are ready, lined and 
plowed deeply by disillusions suf- 
fered, by tears shed, by the strong 
will which returns to make faith 
blossom and hope bear fruit. 


The good earth 


We wish you to turn aside, for 
the moment, from the road beyond 
the field and the stones which are 
encountered in the field itself. We 
wish that you would consider for 
the present, not the brambles and 
thorns found here and there, but 
only the good earth. There is much 
of it, dear sons, and it awaits, even 
though unconsciously, an abundant 
crop. 
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The seed is the word 


2. “Semen est verbum Dei.” “The 
seed is the word of God.” (Luke 
8, 11) 

It is the word which guides, il- 
luminates, and gives life. We, con- 
scious of the urgent need of the 
times, seek to give as much of 
Ourselves as Our health will allow, 
so that whoever comes to Us will 
return to his office, his school, his 
research, carrying in his heart the 
certainty that only Jesus can in the 
long run give rebirth in the world 
to the flowers of hope and the fruits 
of charity. 


Perseverance and patience 


We exhort you, dear sons, never 
to relax for a moment, never to give 
yourselves rest. May every one of 
you preach this holy word, every- 
one of you constantly and fearlessly 
persevere, even when a false pru- 
dence would advise you to yield. 
May each one of you plead, insist if 
necessary, patiently. 

We see—and men see—what has 
happened and what is happening 
through men’s departure from 
sound doctrine, through a reck- 
less seeking from teachers, accord- 
ing to their own passions, what 
truths to believe and what rules 
to follow. (Cfr. 2 Tim. 4, 3.) 

Turn to the children, to adoles- 
cents, to youth, to adults; do not 
overlook any means, do not despise 
any method. Today as in the past 
“it is not desirable that we should 
forsake the word of God” (Acts 
6, 2). We must mightily proclaim, 
we must make strongly resound 
the admonition of St. Paul: “For 
other foundation no one can lay, 
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but that which has been laid, which 
is Christ Jesus” (I Cor. 3, 11). 

To build the world on other 
foundations would mean to pre- 
pare its ruin. To cast to earth 
seed other than that of Jesus Christ 
would mean to transform God’s 
field into a barren waste. It would 
mean to see cockle grow alongside 
good grain—that which appears to 
be love and is hate, that which ap- 
pears to be peace and is war, that 
which appears to be freedom and 
is license, that which appears to be 
justice and is oppression, that 
which appears to be prudence and 
is fear, that which appears to be 
courage and is imprudence, that 
which appears to be foresight and 
is diffidence. 


The Sunday sermon 


Here We would add a special rec- 
ommendation for assiduous preach- 
ing of the word of God during the 
celebration of Holy Mass on Sun- 
days. We certainly do not disregard 
the value of great, solemn preach- 
ing on special occasions, or the 
value of lenten preachers, of which 
those present here, whom We are 
pleased to greet, provide clear 
proof. Without doubt, these keep 
their importance but are, by their 
nature, extraordinary and excep- 
tional. 

When the faithful anticipate a 
brief word, well thought-out and 
delivered with deep conviction, re- 
ligiously edifying and spiritually 
enriching, you will find them com- 
ing willingly to hear it on Sundays 
and feastdays. And frequently, 
great numbers of them come as well 
on special occasions, as We have 
already noted. 


But, in addition to the willing- 
ness of the faithful to receive it, 
common Sunday preaching pre- 
sents two characteristic marks 
which increase its value: it is a 
familiar and intimate conversa- 
tion between the pastor and the 
flock entrusted to his care, and it 
takes place every week and on 
every feastday. This regularity 
gives to the word—always suppos- 
ing that it comes from the heart 
and is directed to hearts—a force 
which exercises its effectiveness 
slowly and almost inadvertently, 
but still without fail. 


The vine-dresser 


3. “Ager est mundus; Semen est 
verbum Dei; Pater .. . agricola 
est.” “The vine-dresser is God.” 
(John 15, 1) 

Our invitation, Our heart-broken 
insistence, must not make you fall 
into the error of supposing that the 
flowering and fructification of the 
Lord’s vineyard depends almost en- 
tirely, or at least mainly, upon Us 
and upon you. We are God’s culti- 
vation—“God’s tillage” (1 Cor. 3, 
9)—in the same sense in which, as 
living stones of His Church, we are 
divine constructions (ibid.). 

He who limits himself to observ- 
ing appearances, who does not 
penetrate supernatural realities in 
all their depth, can be led to be- 
lieve that what blooms in the gar- 
den of the Church and what fruc- 
tifies throughout the world is the 
work of men. Men sow; men wa- 
ter; men prune; men cultivate. But 
in reality God is the true sower. 
God waters, prunes, and cultivates. 

“My Father is the vine-dresser,” 
Jesus proclaimed. And St. Paul 
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added: “I have planted, Apollos 
watered, but God has given the 
growth. So then neither he who 
plants is anything, nor he who 
waters, but God who gives the 
growth.” (I Cor. 3, 6-7) 


Instruments of God 


Therefore what are men? What 
are we all? What do we do by our- 
selves? Without Jesus we are noth- 
ing. Without Him we can do 
nothing: “Without me you can do 
nothing” (John 15, 5). On the oth- 
er hand, what are we with Him? 
What can we do united to Him, if 
we have Jesus alive, living and 
working in us? Everything. “I can 
do all things in him who strength- 
ens me.” (Phil. 4, 13) We, there- 
fore, are not the authors of apostol- 
ic works, but we are instruments of 
God, tillers of His field, dispensing 
His word and His grace: “dis- 
pensers of the mysteries of God” 
(I Cor. 4, 1). 

Since this is true, dear sons, 
you will fully understand the ne- 
cessity for all those who wish to 
work in the vineyard of the Lord 
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to be very closely united to Him 
and to identify themselves with 
Him. 

It is not difficult to imagine 
what would happen in Rome and 
in the whole world if all priests 
presented themselves to men “not 
in persuasive words of wisdom, 
but in the demonstration of the 
Spirit and of power” (I Cor. 2, 4), 
so that the light of faith, the firm- 
ness of hope, and the warmth of 
charity would not derive from the 
wisdom of men, but from the force 
of God. (Cfr. ibid. 5.) If it were 
Jesus who prayed in them, who 
preached in them, suffered in 
them, and worked in them, who 
could describe the abundance of 
water which would flow through- 
out the world, and the plants which 
would multiply, and the scent of 
the flowers and the goodness of 
the fruit? 

May Jesus make the spell of 
this light shine in your minds, and 
make you feel in your hearts the 
force of this certainty! May Jesus 
become the absolute ruler of your 
souls! 


| & 


The teacher: a witness to the light 


. .. There is yet another motive which should urge you [scholars] to loyal 
and painstaking effort of tongue and pen. We mean the motive of dignity 
and reverence. For what is a scholar, a writer, a schoolmaster, a speaker, 
an educated man of whatever sort, if he be not, in greater or less degree, 
in some way a man sent from God to bear witness of the light? (John 


eee 


—Pius XII. To French University Professors. October 26, 1941. 
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To the Comedie Francaise 


We appreciate very deeply, gentlemen, the sentiments that inspire your 
visit, and We do not conceal Our pleasure in this meeting with the artists of 
the Comedie Francaise, who have come to Rome to add luster to the renown 
of their country’s most brilliant theater. Willingly indeed We express to you 
Our esteem and offer to you Our congratulations on the perfection to which 
you have been able to bring the practice of your art. 


It is a difficult task to interpret for a sensitive and exacting public the 
works of the great masters. Thanks to the resources of your talent, you 
breathe into the characters that they have created an existence that is transient, 
of course, but rich in meaning and in emotion. You are required to forget 
your own personality, or rather to lend it in some way to an extraneous 
transformation, which identifies it sometimes with that of a hero, sometimes 
with that of a rebel. 


But under these successive changes, wherein the spectator loves to recognize 
himself, the actor continues to be himself, grappling with his own lot, with 
his daily struggle, productive or disappointing, with his difficulties, his hopes, 
and his suffering. So We wish you to join to the mastery of your means of 
expression the more important one of spirit and of heart. If good and evil 
are mingled in the characters whom you impersonate, exercise proper discern- 
ment and allow only those ideas and feelings to enter into yourselves that 
will elevate you and all those on whom you exert influence. 


Thus, in hours of joy and of sorrow, you will be able to preserve that 
tranquillity of soul, whose secret one of your greatest poets, at the height of 
his career, confided to you: 


“My God, who can disturb the peace 
Of a soul that loves you?” 
(Racine, Athalie, act III, sc. 8) 


As a pledge of the divine protection which We gladly call upon you and 


upon your families, We grant you Our Apostolic Benediction. 


—Pius XII. To artists of the 
Comedie Francaise. March 20, 1957. 











On Taxes 


An Address of Pope Pius XIl to 
the International Association for Financial and Fiscal Law 


Parmi les nombreux 


UMEROUS congresses are be- 
ing held in Rome this au- 
tumn ; among them this meet- 

ing of the International Association 
for Financial and Fiscal Law, 
bringing together the most dis- 
tinguished specialists in the field, 
merits particular interest. And We 
are pleased, gentlemen, to tell you 
of the great importance which We 
attach to the successful completion 
of your labors. You held one of 
your earlier meetings in Rome in 
1948 and, since that time, your as- 
sociation has continued to grow and 
- to carry on profitably its endeavors 
to intensify international coopera- 
tion in the study of problems con- 
cerning public finance and fiscal 
policy. 


The Association’s development 


Within the vast domain of law, 
this field possesses unique charac- 
teristics and calls for specialized 
abilities. As long ago as 1936 it 
was apparent that specialists in fis- 
cal law should meet independently, 
even though there was already an 
international association of jurists. 
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No efforts were spared in attempt- 
ing to overcome initial difficulties 
and to lay the foundation for this 
new association which, unfortu- 
nately, the war soon rendered in- 
active. In 1947 you resumed your 
series of congresses, which have 
never failed to stimulate among 
their participants a keen interest, 
well deserved by the scientific qual- 
ity of the reports presented and the 
discussions to which they have been 
subjected. 

This year you decided to take up 
three questions: that of double 
taxation levied against businesses 
operating on an_ international 
plane; the interaction of the legal 
form, nature, and size of enter- 
prises, on the one hand, and their 
fiscal management on the other; 
and, finally, the legal protection of 
taxpayers with respect to the 
state’s taxing authority. On each 
of these topics you have sought a 
detailed report reflecting the situ- 
ations of various countries, in or- 
der to draw from a comparative 
study general conclusions capable 
of providing a useful guide for 
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national authorities and interna- 
tional institutions. 


Information and documentation 


The work which you are accom- 
plishing in your congresses is fur- 
ther implemented by a permanent 
organization, which appears to Us 
to be most valuable, namely, the 
International Bureau of Fiscal 
Documentation. Created in 1938 
and officially established in 1940 
at Amsterdam, its aim is to assem- 
ble and place at the disposal of re- 
searchers extensive documentation 
dealing with fiscal legislation and 
its application in a large number 
of countries. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to emphasize how much a cen- 
ter of this type can contribute to 
the progress of fiscal science. 

Although the Bureau’s initial 
purpose was to establish an indis- 
pensable basis for purely scientific 
work, it was induced little by little 
to comply with demands of a more 
practical character, while main- 
taining, moreover, complete inde- 
pendence and objectivity. These 
conditions, essential to its proper 
operation, permit the Bureau, as a 
matter of fact, to seek out numer- 
ous and varied sources of infor- 
mation and to give a complete ac- 
counting of the same when desired, 
thanks to the participation of its 
correspondents. The Bureau pub- 


lishes two periodicals, a bulletin of 
international fiscal documentation 
and a documentary service, which 
allow for constant clarification of 
facts in an area subject to frequent 
changes. 


The vagaries of financial law 


The elaboration of fiscal laws in 
modern states does not always obey 
rational and precise criteria. Ne- 
cessities of the moment and the 
political or economic inclinations of 
men in power impel fiscal policy in 
varying directions. The adminis- 
trations charged with applying 
these laws proceed according to 
methods which are without uni- 
formity and, on occasion, scarcely 
in keeping with the intent of the 
legislators. As a result, the fiscal 
laws of each state and, further still, 
those of different states, involve 
noteworthy variations in similar 
matters, both in their conception 
and in the manner of their appli- 
cation. Not only is this lack of 
simplicity and coherence usually 
regrettable, but so too, at times, is 
the neglect in practice of those 
principles of justice which should 
underlie all fiscal policy. 


The citizen and 
public expense 


There can be no doubt concern- 
ing the duty of each citizen to bear 





Reported in Osservatore Romano, October 4, 1956. French text. Translation by 
John Conley. 

This was an address to a congress of the International Association for Financial and 
Fiscal Law, meeting in Rome last October. The six hundred delegates represented 
twenty-two countries, including the United States. 
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a part of the public expense. It is 
the obligation of the state, how- 
ever—insofar as it is charged with 
protecting and promoting the com- 
mon good of citizens—to assess 
upon its citizens only necessary 
levies which are, furthermore, pro- 
portionate to their means. Taxa- 
tion can never become, then, a con- 
venient way for public authority 
to make up a deficit brought on by 
an improvident administration, or 
a means of favoring one industry 
or branch of business at the ex- 
pense of another of equal utility. 
The state must forbid itself any 
waste of public funds; it must 
forestall abuse and injustice on the 
part of its employees, as well as 
evasion by those who are legiti- 
mately taxed. 

Modern states tend today to mul- 
tiply their interventions and to 
make themselves answerable for 
an increasing number of services; 
they exercise a tighter control over 
the economy; they intervene to a 
greater extent in the social protec- 
tion of many classes of workers. 
Thus their need for money mounts 
in proportion to the degree to 
which they enlarge their adminis- 
trations. Excessively heavy impo- 
sitions often oppress private ini- 
tiative, check the development of 
industry and commerce, and work 
to the detriment of. good will. 


The Association’s program 


Hence, looking over the list of 
subjects dealt with by your pre- 
ceding congresses, We noted with 
pleasure that you had recommended 
the elimination from legislation of 
certain points harmful to the true 
interests of individuals and fam- 


ilies, as well as to the normal prog- 
ress of commerce and business on 
the national and international level. 
You insist, in particular, on the 
advantages of more uniform legis- 
lation, which would avoid double 
taxation and obstacles to the inter- 
national circulation of capital and 
wealth. The third topic broached 
this year—the legal protection of 
taxpayers with respect to the tax- 
ing authority—aims at consolidat- 
ing protective methods, indispensa- 
ble not only to the taxpayer, but 
also to the state itself, which runs 
the risk, if it neglects such guaran- 
tees, of demoralizing its subjects 
and encouraging them to take part 
in tax evasion and fraud. 


Taxation and moral principles 


It can be said, in short, that the 
great size of present-day states 
points up the need for a carefully 
worked out program of fiscal leg- 
islation. This legislation is still 
encumbered, in more than one re- 
spect, by a questionable empiri- 
cism. It is of utmost importance, 
moreover, that the moral principles 
justifying taxation be equally clear 
to the governing and those gov- 
erned and that they be effectively 
applied. May taxes continue to be 
adjusted, with increasingly sensi- 
tive and adequate criteria, to the 
true capabilities of the individual. 
Taxation will no longer, then, be 
regarded as a constantly excessive 
and more or less arbitrary burden. 
It will come to represent—in a 
state better organized and equipped 
for achieving the harmonious per- 
formance of society’s various ac- 
tivities—a humble, perhaps, and 
very material, but nonetheless in- 
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dispensable, aspect of civic unity 
and individual support of the com- 
mon welfare. The wisdom of those 
who govern and the efficacy of a 
devoted and honest administration 
should show conclusively that the 
sacrifice imposed corresponds to a 
real service and bears fruit. 

It is your task, gentlemen, with 
the help of experiments carried out 
in your respective countries, con- 
stantly to shed greater light on the 
theoretical foundations of taxation 
and to suggest their most reward- 
ing applications. We are convinced 
that you thus render an eminent 
service to each of your fellow citi- 
zens and to the assembly of nations, 
which profit from your efforts. By 
consolidating the structure of con- 


temporary society, you help to lib- 
erate higher values imprisoned or 
compromised by that unrest or hos- 
tility which sometimes divides pub- 
lic authority and citizens and sets 
nations against one another. The 
Church, which wishes for nothing 
so much as the internal stability 
of nations and effective interna- 
tional cooperation, is happy to find 
in your work an appreciable aid to 
its spiritual mission and to be able 
more readily to address to men an 
invitation to pursue together a di- 
vine ideal of charity and peace. 

That is why We fervently be- 
seech the protection of heaven for 
you, your families, and your co- 
workers, and extend to you as evi- 
dence thereof Our Apostolic Bene- 
diction. 


a 


The schoolmaster 


.. « ''Schoolmaster” is the highest title that can be given to a teacher. 





The schoolmaster's function demands something higher and more profound 
than the function of the person who merely communicates a knowledge 
of things. 

The "schoolmaster" is a person who knows how to create a close rela- 
tionship between his own soul and the soul of a child. It is he who per- 
sonally devotes himself to guiding the inexperienced pupil toward truth 
and virtue. It is he, in a word, who molds the pupil's intellect and will, 
so as to fashion as best he can a being of human and Christian perfection. .. . 

True schoolmasters must be complete persons and integral Christians. 
That is, they must be imitators of the only Divine Master, Jesus Christ... . 


—Pius XIl. To the Italian Association of 
Catholic Teachers. November 4, 1955. 








Distribution of Food Products 


Address of Pope Pius XII to the Third 
International Congress on the Distribution of Food Products 


C’est avec plaisir 


E ARE pleased to welcome 

you, gentlemen, as you pre- 

pare to draw up the conclu- 
sions of your Third International 
Congress on the Distribution of 
Food Products. We are particu- 
larly happy to express to you the 
keen interest which We take in 
your endeavors, for you represent, 
in the over-all picture of commerce, 
an essential element, an all-per- 
vading one, the proper organiza- 
tion or the inadequacies of which 
immediately affect the standard of 
living of whole populations. 


Progress through cooperation 


We congratulate you particularly 
on the notable progress achieved 
since 1950, the date of your first 
international congress, which soon 
resulted in the organization of the 
International Association of Food 
Distributors. This was an event of 
great significance for those in your 
business. 

Undoubtedly the spirit of initia- 
tive will always be reckoned—in 
your affairs even more than else- 
where — among the indispensable 
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conditions of business success. But 
the efforts of individuals or of local 
groups continued to stand in need 
of some incentive capable of guid- 
ing and coordinating their efforts. 
Each individual was working in 
too great an isolation, perhaps 
without perceiving that fixed 
habits, prejudices, groundless mis- 
givings, and lack of support for 
undertaking desired changes were 
as much a hindrance to the inter- 
ests of the tradesman as to those of 
the consumer. 

And so the first congress, in 
1950, was a revelation to many. 
The proof of this is the fact that 
the number of participants was 
doubled when they reassembled in 
Ostend in 1953, and that the pres- 
ent demonstration far exceeds the 
one that preceded it. 


Problems in food distribution 


Food products are found in the 
greatest variety, under the most 
diverse forms, and with the most 
varied characteristics. They are 
generally perishable and require 
painstaking care for their preser- 
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vation. As a result of unforesee- 
able circumstances—bad weather, 
for instance, or transportation dif- 
ficulties—supply and demand may 
undergo very noticeable variations. 

The time factor, which is of the 
greatest interest to you in the case 
of commodities liable to rapid 
spoilage, is now assuming an in- 
creased importance for the custom- 
er, who prefers to be served with- 
out delay and wishes to avoid trips 
from one store to another. So, at 
each moment, at the different 
stages on the way from producer to 
consumer, there arise practical 
problems, often unexpected ones, 
which require original solutions, 
and you must constantly exercise 
ingenuity and tact in order to satis- 
fy the expectations of your cus- 
tomers. 


Necessity of cooperation 


It is the constant objective of the 
distributor to reduce prices, guar- 
antee quality, and multiply con- 
veniences to the buyer through 
abundant choice of articles and 
ease in obtaining them. It is to 
attain this goal more effectively 
that you are assembled in such 
numbers in Rome, and that you 
have chosen as the theme of your 
endeavors: “Effective food distri- 
bution.” 


Is it necessary to stress your 
theme’s immediacy, and to mention 
the advantages which you hope to 
gain from this comparison of ex- 
periments and results? Your con- 
gress had already made a study of 
the over-all problems of your 
group: the evolution of forms of 
distribution, the advance of techni- 
cal methods within the business, 
cooperation with producers, and re- 
lations with consumers. 

Your attention is now concen- 
trated on recent developments and 
the results achieved during these 
last few years. It seems that one 
idea which was vigorously stressed 
at the time of your congress at 
Ostend is reappearing with still 
greater clarity, namely, the neces- 
sity of constantly increasing coop- 
eration among the different groups 
working in distribution—that is, 
between producers and distribu- 
tors, between wholesalers and re- 
tailers, and among retailers them- 
selves. 

This cooperation has become im- 
perative as a direct consequence 
of the development of technical 
methods resulting in mass produc- 
tion and job specialization, and, on 
the other hand, as a response to 
the legitimate desire of private 
businessmen not to sink under 
pressure from the large companies, 





Reported in Osservatore Romano, June 23, 1956. French text. Translation by 
Mary Z. Fockler. 

This was an address to the Third International Congress on the Distribution of Food 
Products. Excerpts appeared in The Pope Speaks (Autumn 1956) v. 3, no. 2, pp. 207 
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and to safeguard as far as possible 
their independence and initiative. 

It appears, then, that the time 
has certainly passed when the mer- 
chant could consider his role in 
isolation, solely as a source of per- 
sonal profit, and thus find himself 
committed to a relentless struggle 
of competition. Today, the notion 
of social usefulness, of the genuine 
yield of a given activity in relation 
to all others, rightfully prevails. As 
a result, the improvements brought 
about in the operations of distribu- 
tion tend toward one and the same 
end: an increase of real service 
rendered to the community. Profit 
will flow from this as a normal 
consequence. 


Competition: positive and negative 


You have made a detailed study 
of how these new views are carried 
over into practice. The wholesaler, 
conscious of his function, is mind- 
ful today of the retailers’ interests 
as well as of his own. He helps 
them by all the means at his dis- 
posal: advice, information, techni- 
cal support, financial credit, and 
publicity. The retailer, on his part, 
perceives more clearly the advan- 


tage of what you call “voluntary , 


chains.” Often the very existence 
of his business depends on them, 
and he will readily sacrifice part 
of his independence to gain in- 
creased commercial vitality. 

The idea of competition tends to 
lose its derogatory sense—that of 
opposition and more or less damag- 
ing struggle—and retains only the 
positive and, moreover, indispen- 
sable aspect of rivalry. In many 
respects the interests of retailers 
coincide, and the establishment of 


shopping centers, which permit 
joint action for the increase of sales 
and the organization of collective 
services, furnishes a demonstration 
of this. 


The supermarket 


But this modern method of food 
distribution will require the coop- 
eration of the customer himself. 
Self-service, already very popular 
in the United States, especially in 
the supermarkets, which are now 
being introduced to Rome in an 
interesting venture — invites the 
consumer to play a more active 
part and thus save himself some of 
the price of the merchandise. 


Moral responsibility 


It naturally follows that this 
accentuation of the principle of 
cooperation supposes a correspond- 
ing strengthening of the moral 
sense and responsibility of each 
individual. What is at stake is not 
the success or failure of one person 
alone, but, to a much more marked 
degree than before, the proper op- 
eration of the whole commercial 
system, and, consequently, the 
standard of living of populations. 

Thus you must stress how im- 
portant it is to oppose energetically 
all that might impair the atmos- 
phere of loyalty and confidence 
which should prevail between pro- 
ducers and distributors, among dis- 
tributors themselves, and in their 
relations with consumers. Suspect 
or fraudulent practices must be 
eliminated without hesitation. The 
given word must be scrupulously 
kept. Men must also be able to rid 
themselves of those prejudices 
which hinder unduly the establish- 
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ment of more reasonable, more 
economical methods. Open-mind- 
edness, a taste for the calculated 
risk, solicitude for the common 
good, even if individual interests 
must suffer a little at first, and 
perfect honesty: all these qualities 
of a good merchant have now, more 
than ever, a rightful claim on you, 
and are clearly prime factors of 
success. 


The common good 


The total membership of your as- 
sociations constitutes a very deter- 
mined group, capable of exerting 
considerable influence on modern 
society because of the central place 
which it occupies. It is fortunate 
that there is developing more and 
more within this group a con- 
sciousness of the role which it is 
to play. 

If the economic principles which 
guide you are correct and aim at 
the common good, if you can re- 
main as aloof from egotistical in- 
dividualism as from subjections 
which oppress the personality, you 
will contribute greatly to reinforc- 
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ing the stability of the whole social 
structure. 

We hope also that the clearest 
perception of your responsibilities 
may move you to seek in your per- 
sonal life a spiritual deepening 
without which it would be doomed 
to a relative sterility. Over and 
above the very weighty concerns of 
your business, you must know how 
to reserve a place for meditation 
upon eternal truths and for the ex- 
ploration of the intimate riches of 
the soul, which reveal the presence 
of God and the abundance of His 
gifts. 

May Divine Providence, which 
freely bestows upon men the goods 
necessary for their existence, find 
in you generous and prudent 
cooperators, faithful stewards, 
worthy of acting as His inter- 
mediaries, and of thus manifesting 
His bounty. 

Such is Our keen desire; and, in 
token of the Divine favors which 
We call down upon you, your fam- 
ilies, and all the members of your 
Association, We grant you, with all 
Our heart, Our Apostolic Blessing. 


&% 


The teacher's strength 


. .. A truly educated man, a true teacher, . 


. . could never remain, com- 


pletely and with full assurance, faithful to his vocation and to the dignity 
of his profession without a strong interior life, without a delicate sense of 
duty, without that moral strength which Christians draw from the richest 
and most inexhaustible of all sources: the example and grace of our Lord. ... 


—Pius XII. To Italian University Students. April 20, 1941. 











Economics, the State, 
and the Personal Worth of Man 


An Address of Pope Pius XII to a National Convention of 
the Christian Union of Executives and Businessmen 


Con vivo compiacimento 


T IS with deepest pleasure that 
We accept this new testimony 
of devotion offered by you, be- 

loved sons of the Christian Union 
of Executives and Businessmen, on 
the occasion of this National Con- 
gress, which might well be de- 
scribed as a “jubilee,” since it 
marks the tenth anniversary of 
the founding of your organization. 
Occasions like this automatically 
make us want to take a look at the 
past, not so much with the idea of 
rejoicing in all that has been ac- 
complished and feeling satisfied 


with it, but rather so that we may , 


use this over-all view to inspire 
new efforts at a fuller clarification 
and putting into practice of the 
aims and obligations which you so 
generously accepted when your Un- 
ion first came into existence. 

As is to be expected in any seri- 
ous reconsideration of basic aims 
and methods, a great many ques- 
tions immediately come to mind: 
is the existence of your organiza- 
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tion still as important and neces- 
sary as it once was? has the course 
of time pointed up certain defects, 
and indicated the advisability of 
new outlooks and approaches? and 
a host of other problems which 
have a bearing on the vitality and 
effectiveness of your activity. 


The need for clear prevision 


We would like to linger a while 
on the first of these questions—is 
your Union still’ something indis- 
pensable? We can answer that We 
believe the need for it has not di- 
minished, but increased. 

The future, it is true, holds out 
a promise of magnificent develop- 
ments, but it is also beset by many 
difficulties; among them is that of 
trying to arrive at a clear picture 
of what the possible reactions of 
the economic world of the future 
may be. This is confirmed by a 
study of the documents which you 
have been kind enough to forward 
to Us, and especially of those deal- 
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ing with automation and with ag- 
ricultural units. 

The former is one of the most 
difficult problems actually facing 
you now as Italian businessmen 
and executives, not simply because 
it is difficult in itself, but espe- 
cially because it has a real bearing 
on the future ability of Italy to 
compete with other nations indus- 
trially. And the second one is diffi- 
cult too, since it deals with the 
internal consolidation of our whole 
population, from more than a mere- 
ly economic point of view. 

Both of these problems take in 
others that are quite extensive; for 
example: securing necessary capi- 
tal; moral, intellectual and profes- 
sional training and guidance, for 
young people in particular; bring- 
ing the matters of merchandise and 
prices, supply and demand, work- 
ing hours, political and labor union 
activity into line with the new con- 
ditions that this technical trans- 
formation will create. 

It is not Our intention to de- 
velop all of these points at great 
length now; you are well-acquaint- 
ed with them, and time will permit 
Us to offer only a few words on 
two aspects of this complicated 
problem. 


Automation and the worker’s worth 


1. You all know that, wherever 
efforts are being made to increase 
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productivity, primary object of 
automation, now as always the ulti- 
mate determining factor should be 
the question of the personal value 
of the worker, whether he is giv- 
ing orders or carrying them out, 
whether on higher or intermediate 
levels. Instead, unfortunately, this 
seems to have been particularly 
neglected. 

If this neglect is not remedied, 
not only will the natural develop- 
ment of automation be slowed 
down, but the laboring classes can 
be faced with unexpected unem- 
ployment crises and eventually ser- 
ious harm can be done to the whole 
national economy. In order to fore- 
stall this three-fold threat, business 
managers and directors must at- 
tend, from this moment on and 
with much more vigor than in the 
past, to the technical education of 
those employed in production. 

When the change-over from a 
production system built around ar- 
tisans to a mechanical-industrial 
one took place in the early 18th 
century, it seemed at first as if it 
would necessarily reduce the per- 
sonal contribution of the worker 
to that of being a mere overseer of 
machines; instead, it resulted in a 
growing need for technical ability 
and training. This need will be 
even greater in the case of auto- 
matic processes, and not just dur- 
ing the period of transformation, 
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but after as well, if the new ma- 
chinery is to be maintained and 
function properly. It is also fore- 
seen that the age of automation 
will constantly re-assert the pre- 
eminence of intellectual values 
among the productive class: knowl- 
edge, ingenuity, organization, fore- 
sight. 


Planning for the transition period 


There is no doubt that the period 
of transition may result in an in- 
crease of unemployment among 
older workers, who are less adapted 
to new training; but younger la- 
borers as well are faced with the 
same danger whenever a nation is 
forced to hasten its steps toward 
automation because of competition 
with other countries. 

This is why it is necessary to 
make suitable plans, starting now, 
so that the dynamism of technology 
may not result in a public calamity. 
In every case, producers must ac- 
cept the principle that technology 
is at the service of the economy, 
and not vice versa. 

This principle can be safeguard- 
ed only by taking into consideration 
the concrete conditions existing in 
each individual country, especially 
the conditions of the workers who 
constitute a large part of the con- 
sumers. 


Individual differences 
among nations . . . 


The problem of the future in an 
age of rapid technical development, 
like our own, is different for every 
country ; it is certainly not the same 
for Italy, with its relatively scarce 
capital and limited supply of raw 
materials, as for countries that are 
rich in capital and raw materials, 
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and thus supplied with the natural 
bases for the modern technical 
development of production. 

Even now, after more than a 
century, we have still not com- 
pletely solved the crisis affecting 
salaried laborers which resulted 
from the first industrial transfor- 
mation, when it sacrificed the pri- 
macy of the economy, and in par- 
ticular the primacy of the objective 
aim of the national economy, the 
welfare of the people, to the dy- 
namics of technology. 

The error consisted precisely in 
trusting completely in mechaniza- 
tion (which was then believed to 
be the sole determining factor in 
the market), while neglecting oth- 
er provisions (sometimes through 
a gradual process of depreciation) , 
which would have regulated pro- 
ductive forces for the good order 
and advantage of the whole social 
body. 


- - even in a united Europe 


A need for provisions of this 
kind, in keeping with the particu- 
lar conditions of your country, will 
continue to exist even after the 
happy realization of plans based 
on the role it is to play in a united 
Europe. At least in the beginning, 
even this unity cannot possibly 
eliminate that relative insufficiency 
of capital and of raw materials 
which puts your nation in a posi- 
tion of inferiority in relation to 
others which are better supplied 
and as a result better prepared to 
plunge into the new technology. 

In this case, and until the mem- 
bers of united Europe make provi- 
sion for compensation, such as the 
exchange of qualified workers, 
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loans or privileged markets, you 
will inevitably be faced with an 
ever increasing disproportion in 
the productivity of various coun- 
tries or groups of countries, and 
a resulting threat to the whole 
economy of your nation. 


Cooperation of all 

So it is necessary for all—in- 
dividuals and organizations—to 
study the matter and adopt wise 
provisions beforehand for the ben- 
efit of the common economy. At 
the moment, it seems that the Ital- 
ian economy in the immediate fu- 
ture must be characterized by a 
deep interest in the superior quality 
of its products, and in serving the 
genuine rather than the artificial 
needs of the people. All the forces 
of the whole populace—producer, 
consumer, and particularly inves- 
tor—must be directed toward this. 


The state and the individual’s 
responsibility 

2. When We declare that the 
proper regulation of the future 
economy is the duty (or rather part 
of the duty) of the whole populace, 
We are far from agreeing that this 
duty should be committed to the 
State as such. If you follow the 
proceedings of certain Congresses 
—even Catholic ones—on social 
and economic matters, you become 
aware of an ever increasing tend- 
ency to call for the intervention of 
the State, to such an extent that 
sometimes you get the impression 
that this is the only expedient im- 
aginable. 

Now undoubtedly, the social doc- 
trine of the Church clearly states 
that the State has a role of its own 
in bringing right order into social 
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affairs. And if it is to carry out 
this role, it must be strong and have 
authority. But those who contin- 
ually invoke it and who throw all 
responsibility onto it are leading 
it in the direction of ruin and serv- 
ing the cause of powerful groups 
with interests of their own. The 
end-result is that there is no long- 
er any personal responsibility in 
public affairs, and when someone 
speaks of the duties or negligence 
of the State, he means duties or 
faults of anonymous’ groups 
(among which he naturally would 
not dream of including himself). 


The state: collectivity 
of the citizens 


On the contrary, every citizen 
ought to be aware that the State, 
whose intervention he is calling 
for, is always concretely and in the 
final analysis the collectivity of the 
citizens themselves; as a result, no 
one can rightly demand that it as- 
sume obligations and burdens, un- 
less he himself is determined to 
contribute toward seeing them car- 
ried out, if only through an aware- 
ness of his own responsibility in 
using the rights granted to him by 
law. 


Its dependence on 
man’s personal worth 


As a matter of fact, problems 
such as that of the economy and 
social reform have only a super- 
ficial relationship to the proper 
functioning of any particular insti- 
tution or organization, as long as 
the latter are not in opposition to 
natural law; but they are neces- 
sarily and intimately bound up 
with the personal value of men. 
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their moral strength, and their 
sincere determination to meet re- 
sponsibilities and to understand 
and then deal ably and intelligently 
with matters that they undertake 
or to which they are bound. 

No recourse to the State can 
create men like this. They must 
arise in the midst of the people, 
and in such a way as to prevent 
the ballot-box (which can be the 
meeting ground for irresponsibil- 
ity, ignorance, and passion) from 
passing a sentence of ruin on the 
true and genuine state. 


Make this truth known 


Just why are We saying all this 
to you, beloved businessmen and 
executives? Because We feel sure 
that your particular position in life 
brings home to you daily the fact 
that what is most important is man 
personally; no factory system, no 
profession or legislative institu- 
tion, no vast organization with offi- 
cials and meetings can create this 
personal value of men nor substi- 
tute anything for it. 

Make this truth known and ap- 


* preciated, for the notion of a State 


that must do everything and of in- 
stitutions that take care of every- 
body has become widespread. 


Make this truth known and ap- 
preciated: that will really be a 
sound plan for businessmen and 
executives. Recovery of a sound 
family-life, solidity in instruction 
and scholastic education, elevating 
the level of culture of the people 
are part of that plan. But it ex- 
tends to other questions as well; 
this is clear, for example, to any- 
one who decides to measure how 
much sense of individual and per- 
sonal responsibility there is in our 
people, by making an accurate 
study of the statistics on those who 
are earning two salaries, or of the 
figures on increased consumption 
in large sections of the population 
in this country which is certainly 
not rich. 

So see to it that conscientious, 
learned, and capable men will al- 
ways find a place in society and in 
the economy and be able to rise to 
a higher level through their labor. 
Then conscience, the voice of God, 
will praise you for your works, 
because you will be carrying the 
best of your Christian ideals into 
the midst of the people. And Italy 
too will find a path toward its 
providential destiny in modern 
economy. 





The. teacher: a sower of good seed 


. . . Wisdom more than knowledge, and depth rather than breadth of 
learning, are required of a teacher. Above all he should have an eager 
solicitude for the future of children despite their unsettled present, and 


should guide their every move toward that future. 


A schoolmaster is 


a good sower who throws a handful of good seed onto the ground. He 
chooses with foresight the time, place, and manner so that no seed will be 
lost and so that each will be abundantly fruitful. . . . 


—Pius XIl. To the Italian Association 


of Catholic Teachers. November 4, 1955. 








News 





and Notes 
(Continued from page 4) 


Arts and Sciences can forge a link that 
will bind all peoples more closely to- 
gether under God.” 


* 


THE UNIVERSIDAD IBEROAMERI- 
CANA was saluted by Pope Pius in an 
audience granted January 16th to a 
group of students from this five-year- 
old Jesuit university in Mexico City. 

“Esteem true science,” he told them, 
“but never put it before God’s grace. Be 
disciplined and docile, especially with 
your teachers and superiors. Devote 
yourselves to your studies with order, 
with method, and even with a spirit of 
sacrifice, but never allow scholastic re- 
quirements to make you lose sight of 
your duties as Christians. 

“May the light of true faith, which 
does not fear progress but utilizes it to 
make itself ever more constant, strong, 
and beautiful, ceaselessly guide your 
steps toward that high goal where all 
truths are reduced to One, and that one 
Truth offers itself for your contempla- 
tion and your joy, to make you happy 
for all eternity.” 


* 


THE NEED FOR CATHOLIC 
SCHOOLS was stressed by the Holy 
Father in an allocution delivered on 
December 31, 1956, to a group of Catho- 
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lic teachers from Munich, Germany. 

The German state of Bavaria was de- 
bating legislation which would eliminate 
state aid to Catholic teachers colleges. 
Apropos of this controversy, Pope Pius 
discussed the need for Catholic schools 
and Catholic teachers. A translation of 
this message appears on pages 21 and 
following. 

Another address to German Catholics 
begins on page 23: The State and the 
Rights of Man. 


* 


CAPRANICA COLLEGE welcomed 
back its most illustrious alumnus, Pope 
Pius XII, when he paid the seminary a 
private visit on its fifth centenary, Janu- 
ary 21st. 

As the Pope’s car rolled into the tiny 
square of Capranica, a military guard 
snapped to attention and the crowds 
packed in the tiny square shouted “Viva 
il Papa!” 

The Pope stepped from his car and 
passed through the same stone doorway 
he had entered in 1894, a sixteen-year- 
old youth beginning his priestly studies. 

The Holy Father visited several parts 
of the school which were familiar to him 
from his student days—the chapel, the 
refectory, study halls, and the room he 
lived in as a student. When he passed 
an ancient crucifix that had hung in the 
same place during his days as a semi- 
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narian, he kissed its feet in keeping with 
student tradition. (See photo on page 
68.) 


* 


THE FILLER THEME for this issue 
—The Christian Teacher—has been 
drawn from Pope Pius’ previous mes- 
sages on education. 

We have not had a “filler theme” since 
the Winter 1956 issue. Until then we 
had devoted our filler space to quotes 
on a particular subject, drawn from 
papal messages of the near and distant 
past, but in recent issues we have had 
to use excerpts from the current mes- 
sages which lack of space prevented us 
from printing in full. 


* 


MARIAN DOCTRINE AND THE MOD- 
ERN POPES jis the subject of a course 
being offered this summer by the Marian 
Institute of the Catholic University of 
America. The course is taught by the 
Institute’s Director, Rev. Eamon R. Car- 
roll, O.Carm. 

Information on the Marian Institute 
may be obtained from the Registrar, 
Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


* 


FATHER RICCARDO LOMBARDI, 
S.J.. founder of the Movement for a 
Better World, received a letter from the 
Holy Father on March 12, containing 
advice and encouragement for his work. 

“There is no doubt,” wrote Pope 
Pius, “that an efficacious movement 
‘for a better world’ demands that spirit- 
ual progress start with the clergy and 


laity called to this apostolate. Indeed, 
the formation of a profound interior 
life is a necessary condition to be at- 
tained if one is to be ‘the salt of the 
earth and the light of the world’ (cf. 
Matt. 5, 13-14). 

“It is only from the holiness of the 
priests and of the faithful to whom the 
Church entrusts, under various forms, 
the mission of an apostolate, that the 
much desired work for the integrity of 
the family, honesty in professions and 
in public life, a fuller social justice, and 
a generous effort to bring about the 
peace of Christ in the kingdom of Christ 
can take root.” 


* 


THOUSANDS OF BOYS AND GIRLS 
from the Pontifical Oratory of St. Peter 
were received in special audience by the 
Holy Father on March 19th. The audi- 
ence was held in honor of the 75th anni- 
versary of the founding of the Knights 
of Columbus, benefactors of the Oratory. 

The Oratory is a center near St. 
Peter’s Basilica which provides needy 
children with material and spiritual as- 
sistance. The Knights of Columbus have 
supported its activities for more than 
thirty years. 


* 


THE BISHOPS OF THE UNITED 
STATES were addressed by Pope Pius 
in a letter occasioned by their annual 
appeal for their emergency and welfare 
relief fund for the needy of the world. 
The appeal culminated in the annual 
collection on Laetare Sunday. 

“The Catholic people of the United 
States of America,” the Holy Father 
wrote, “have always shown a genuine 
understanding of the needs of their fel- 
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lowmen, and the extent of their charity 
has been determined more by the suf- 
ferings to be alleviated than by the 
sacrifices which such beneficence en- 
tailed. ... 

“How We wish that it sufficed to mani- 
fest Our thankfulness. But unfortunately 

. . the need for charity has not di- 
minished; rather it has increased. . . .” 

“We feel sure,” the Pope wrote, “that 
this anxious trust of the poor and the 
afflicted will not be disappointed. ‘Bear 
one another’s burdens,’ St. Paul wrote 
to the Galatians, ‘and so you will fulfill 
the law of Christ.’ (Gal. 6, 2).” 


* 


REGINALD GARRIGOU - LAGRANGE, 
the eminent Dominican theologian, was 
hailed on his eightieth birthday in a 
letter of January 31st. 

“Joys and sorrows,” Pope Pius said, 
“should be readily and easily shared 
with those united to Us by bonds of 
benevolence and charity, for so the 
Apostle has commanded. We have even 
more compelling reasons for expressing 
Our congratuations or condolences to 
those who render illustrious service to 
the Catholic faith by their knowledge 
and abilities, and are high in Our esteem. 
You, beloved son, have a place among 
such men... .” 


* 


ST. DOMINIC SAVIO was lauded by 
Pope Pius in a letter addressed to the 
General of the Salesian Fathers on the 
centenary of the young saint’s death. 
“He is,” wrote Pope Pius, “a salutary 
example for youth, who are surrounded 
today by so many great dangers and 
temptations. Let young people honor, 
venerate, and strive to imitate him.” 





THE NEXT ISSUE... 


will bring you messages on a host 
of subjects: automation, astron- 
omy, law, foreign missions, farm- 
ing, journalism, and many others. 

During April, May, and June 
the Holy Father has delivered over 
sixty addresses—a wealth of ma- 
terial from which to draw for the 
Autumn 1957 issue of THE Pope 
SPEAKS. 











PRESIDENT EISENHOWER sent the 
following message to the Holy Father in 
March. It was delivered by Mr. Nixon 
during his visit to the Vatican. 

“Your Holiness: 

“Vice President Nixon, accompanied 
by Mrs. Nixon, is presently traveling 
abroad in the interest of establishing 
cordial relations between the United 
States of America and new members of 
the world community, of expressing the 
American nation’s interest in other peo- 
ples and of visiting some of our coun- 
try’s close friends. 

“I am highly gratified that he should 
have the opportunity to visit you. 

“It is my hope that your labors in 
the interests of world concord and the 
constructive solution of problems com- 
mon to all nations will be a source of 
inspiration to the new nations and peo- 
ples which Vice President Nixon is 
visiting. 

“I have asked the Vice President to 
convey to you my warm personal best 
wishes for your continued well being 
and to express to you the affection and 
high esteem of the American people. 

“Respectfully and sincerely, 

“Dwight D. Eisenhower” 
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Students of Roman seminaries were 
addressed by the Holy Father on two 
occasions this quarter. On March 14th 
he received in audience the faculty and 
students of the Portuguese Pontifical Col- 
lege; on March 21st he spoke to the 
newly ordained priests of the Spanish 
College. 

On each occasion Pope Pius dwelt on 
the formation of the priest, emphasizing 
the great privilege these men had been 
given of studying for the priesthood in 
Rome, and the duty resulting from this 
of carrying the “Roman spirit” with them 
through their lives. 


* 


SEMINARIANS of the Pontifical Por- 
tuguese College were received in audi- 
ence by the Holy Father on March 14, 
1957, as a part of the celebration of the 
seminary’s fiftieth anniversary. 

“A jubilee in an institution dedicated 

to the formation of students for the 
priesthood,” Pope Pius said, “can never 
be a goal in itself. Instead it is a mile- 
stone along the road to new conquests. 
Just as the needs of Holy Church in 
its eternal advance are reborn and grow 
continually, so too the college must grow 
and be renewed and redouble its effi- 
ciency. ... ; 
. “Beloved sons! there is not a single 
one of you who fails to realize what a 
special favor you have received from 
God in being chosen to come to com- 
plete your training at Rome, close by 
the living Rock from which the un- 
tainted spring of truth flows forth, and 
close to the monuments of the Apostles 
where every stone is an exhortation to 
virtue and to heroic sanctity. 

“If you give serious consideration to 
the activity that awaits you, you will 
easily see that it calls not just for virtue, 


but for perfection, for unusual holiness. 
In short, in one way or another, you are 
destined to be the educators of saints. 
Even an ordinary teacher in a seminary 
has a greater responsibility than a pro- 
fessor in the greatest civil university. 
If he is a man of God, his virtue will be 
reflected in the fruits of his teaching. .. . 

“Along with this spiritual formation, 
which must come first, and which has 
a claim on every minute of your stay 
in Rome, there goes an ample, solid, 
intellectual training in ecclesiastical sub- 
jects; and it must be more extensive, 
deeper, and more complete in the field 
in which you have to specialize: phi- 
losophy, theology, canon law, or scrip- 
ture. ... 

“Do not be in a hurry to go back to 
Portugal. Stay in Rome until you feel 
suitably prepared for your future min- 
istry. Suitably prepared, We might add, 
means that you have diligently com- 
pleted your training right up to the 
doctorate, with a well-composed and 
ably-defended thesis. . . .” 


* 


NEWLY ORDAINED PRIESTS of 
Rome’s Spanish College were addressed 
by the Holy Father on March 21, 1957. 

“You have achieved your goal,” they 
were told, “not only by your work and 
perseverance, by the ardor of your 
charity and the strength of your faith, 
by the apostolic zeal which inflames 
your hearts, but much more by the in- 
finite goodness and mercy of Him who 
once said to you: “Ego elegi vos” 
(John 15, 16) to perpetuate His unique 
priesthood by daily offering the same 
sacrifice, by teaching the people in His 
name, and by generously dispensing the 
saving abundance of His grace. 

“To Him, then, be all your gratitude 
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and your love. ... 

“We are continually striving to fulfill 
Our pastoral duty, striving to make Our 
words heard fortiter et suaviter, oppor- 
tune et importune, with a heart always 
concerned for the greater welfare of all 
Our children. 

“If only We could say with the same 
assurance that Our voice is heard and 
listened to, understood and accepted, 
heeded and followed! All priests, but 
especially those educated in Rome, 
should consider it their special func- 
tion never to lose this living contact 
with the center, to serve as faithful 
sounding-boards for every word coming 
out of Rome, and to communicate these 
words to the souls entrusted to their 
care with the same love and understand- 
ing with which they were pronounced 

” 


* 


A PRAYER FOR RELIGIOUS VOCA- 
TIONS, composed by Pope Pius XII, 
appears in English translation on page 
29. An indulgence of 1000 days is at- 
tached to the prayer. 

Opposite the translation, on page 28, 
is a reproduction of the Holy Father’s 
original hand-written text of the prayer. 


* 


MANY TRANSLATORS have contrib- 
uted to this issue. Those who translated 
messages printed in full are identified in 
the footnote to each message. A 
Prayer for Religious Vocations was 
translated by Rt. Rev. Charles E. 
Spence; the address to the Comedie 
Francaise was translated by Sr. Mary 
Pauline Fitts, G.N.S.H. Translators of 
the messages quoted in News and 
Notes are: Sister Mary Pauline Fitts, 


G.N.S.H.; Sister M. Isaac Jogues; Rosa- 
lie L. Katkish; Rev. James Markham; 
Michael McHugh; Rev. M. J. Rodri- 
guez; Rev. Austin Vaughan. 

Excerpts on “The Christian Teacher,” 
used here as filler, have been drawn 
from previous issues of TPS; The Un- 
wearied Advocate, edited by Rev. Vin- 
cent A. Yzermans; and The Mind of 
Pius XII, edited by Robert C. Pollock. 


* 


EMPLOYEES OF THE AUTOMOBILE 
CLUB OF ITALY were received in audi- 
ence by the Holy Father on March 3rd. 

“The Church’s constant concern,” he 
told them, “is to create in her children, 
at every moment, the dispositions they 
must have when they are admitted to 
see God face to face and to live with 
Him eternally. Do you ever consider 
how extraordinary this is, and how far 
most human ambitions are from reach- 
ing the holy ardor of the Church which 
proposes such an end to you? 

“Do you ever feel a just pride in be- 
longing to this courageous phalanx 
which has through the centuries re- 
sisted the most violent attacks of pagan- 
ism, both ancient and modern, by pre- 
serving this ideal, by keeping it safe 
from every contamination and distor- 
tion, and by transmitting Christ’s mes- 
sage intact from age to age?” 


* 


“TODAY IS LIKE THE PAST,” Pope 
Pius continued. “You have the same 


duty as did the early Christians—those 
heroes of sanctity, witnesses of the 
kingdom of God to which they aspired, 
who conquered with their blood and 
the purity of their lives. This is the 
duty to be faithful children of God and 
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of the Church in this present world, 
such as it is and with all that it contains, 
both good and evil, true and false, amid 
the seductions of science’s marvelous 
advances and the empty promises of 
political and philosophical doctrines 
which pretend to guarantee peace by 
disdaining all religion, but succeed only 
in imposing upon entire peoples com- 
plete slavery and the tribute of blood- 
shed. ... 

“The Church endeavors by its pas- 
tors’ teaching, by the sacraments, by all 
the work it fosters, to unite her children 
more closely with one another and with 
Christ. She encourages them to carry 
on with tenacious strength their long 
and arduous courses of action, their 
constant struggle against error and 
wickedness, because there has already 
appeared upon this earth a ray of divine 
charity with its redemptive power and 
its victory over evil.” 


* 


AN INDEX to Volume III of THE 
Pore Speaks is being prepared and 
will be enclosed with your copy of the 
Autumn 1957 issue. 


Volume III concluded with the Spring 
1957 issue. 

Copies of the index to Volume II are 
still available. Simply send us a self- 
addressed, stamped (6¢) envelope, size 
7” x 10” or larger, and we will forward 
the index to you. 

At the conclusion of Volume V we 
hope to publish a comprehensive index 
to all papal messages reported in THE 
Pore Speaks during the five years 
1954-59. 


* 


HELP WANTED: Your assistance is 
needed if THe Pope Speaks is to at- 
tain its goal of doubling its circulation 
this year. 

Our subscribers and readers are our 
only salesmen. You are our only contact 
with the thousands who would have the 
Pope’s words before them each quarter 
if only they knew of THE Pope Speaks. 

Will you send us the names of five 
persons you think would be interested 
in subscribing to THE Pope SpEAKs? 
Here is a simple, concrete way to help 
us double—this year! 














TPS GUIDE 


A Finder's List for Papal Documents and Selected Commentaries 
Appearing This Quarter 


Papal Messages Published 
January 1-March 31, 1957 


420. The Need for Catholic Schools. 
(Geliebte Séhne) December 31, 1956. Ad- 
dress of Pope Pius XII to Association of 
Catholic Teachers of Bavaria. (Est. 
length: 900 words) 


Key Topics 
Catholic schools; Church and state; 
Education; Teacher training; Youth. 


German text: AAS (Feb. 238, 1957) 49: 
68-65; Osservatore Romano (January 
2-8, 1957). English tr.: THE Pore SPEAKS 
(Summer 1957) v. 4, no. 1, p. 21. 


421. The Mother and the Child. (Di 
gran cuore) January 6, 1957. Radio mes- 
sage of Pope Pius XII on National 
Mother and Child Day. (Est. length: 
1900 words) 


Key Topics 
Children; Delinquency; Education; 
Epiphany; Home; Marriage; Mother- 
hood; Orphans; Parents; Progress; 

Refugees. 


Italian text: AAS (Feb. 28, 1957) 49: 
72-76; Osservatore Romano (January 
7-8, 1957). English tr: THE POPE 
SPEAKS (Summer 1957) v. 4, no. 1, p. 9. 


422. The Universidad Iberoamericana. 
(Un grupo) January 16, 1957. Address 
of Pope Pius XII to a group of students 
from the Universidad Iberoamericana. 
(Est. length: 1000 words) 


Key Topics 


Education; Faith; Latin America; 
Mexico; Peace. 
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Spanish text: AAS (Feb. 28, 1957) 49: 
65-67; Osservatore Romano (January 19, 
1957). English excerpts: THE POPE 
SPEAKS (Summer 1957) v. 4, no. 1, p. 90. 


423. Great Britain. (It is a pleasure) 
January 19, 1957. Address of Pope Pius 
XII to Selwyn Lloyd, British Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. (Est. 
length: 350 words) 


Key Topics 
Great Britain; International coop- 
eration. 


English text: AAS (February 23, 1957) 
49 :67-68; Osservatore Romano (January 
20, 1957); THE Pope Speaks (Summer 
1957) v. 4, no. 1, p. 30. 


424. To Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, 
O.P. (Si cum itis) January 31, 1957. 
Letter of Pope Pius XII to Fr. Garrigou- 
Lagrange on his 80th birthday. (Est. 
length: 250 words) 


Key Topics 
Philosophy; Theology. 


Latin text: Osservatore Romano (Febru- 
ary 24, 1957). English excerpt: THE 
Pore SPEAKS (Summer 1957) v. 4, no. 1, 
p. 92. 


425. St. Dominic Savio. (Quemadmodum 
Mariali) January 31, 1957. Letter of 
Pope Pius XII to the Salesian Order. 
(Est. length: 450 words) 


Key Topics 
Apostolate; Mary, Blessed Virgin; 


Purity; St. Dominic Savio; St. John 
Bosco; Youth. 
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Latin text: AAS (April 17, 1957) 49: 
206-207; Osservatore Romano (March 9, 
1957). English excerpt: THE POPE 
Speaks (Summer 1957) v. 4, no. 1, p. 92. 


426. “Oremus” (Oremus) January, 1957. 
Prayer of Pope Pius XII, recited during 
a visit to the Capranica College. (Est. 
length: 150 words) 


Italian text: Osservatore Romano (Jan- 
uary 23, 1957). 


427. To Msgr. Luigi Centoz. (Nuntiatum 
est) February 2, 1957. Letter of Pope 
Pius XII to Msgr. Luigi Centoz on the 
50th anniversary of his ordination. (Est. 
length: 300 words) 


Latin text: AAS (March 27, 1957) 49: 
128-29; Osservatore Romano (February 
23, 1957). 


428. Prayer for Religious Vocations. 
(Signor nostro) February 8, 1957. Prayer 
of Pope Pius XII for religious vocations. 
(Est. length: 350 words) 


Key. Topics 


Charity; 
Vocations. 


Italian text: AAS (Feb. 23, 1957) 49: 
100-101; Osservatore Romano (February 
8, 1957). English tr.: THE Pore SPEAKS 
(Summer 1957) v. 4, no. 1, p. 29. 


Church; Religious life; 


429. Anesthesia: Three Moral Questions. 
(Trois questions) February 24, 1957. Ad- 
dress of Pope Pius XII to a symposium 
on anesthesiology. (Est. length: 8100 
words) . 





Key Topics 


Analgesia; Anesthesia; Barbiturates; 
Cancer; Chloroform; Cyclopropane; 
Death and the dying; Ether; Eutha- 
nasia; Heart surgery; Hypnosis; Hyp- 
othermia; Martyrdom; Material and 
spiritual; Medicine and medical sci- 
ence; Medico-moral problems; Mo- 
rality; Morphine; Mortification; Nar- 
cosis; Narcotics; Natural law; Passion 
of Christ; Physicians; Sickness and 
suffering; Sleep; Sodium pentathol; 
Surgery; Temporal and eternal. 


French text: AAS (March 27, 1957) 49: 
129-147; Osservatore Romano (February 
25-26, 1957). English tr.: THE POPE 
SPEAKS (Summer 1957) v. 4, no. 1, p. 33. 


430. The Liceo Visconti. (Vi siamo 
grati) February 28, 1957. Address of 
Pope Pius XII to the E. Q. Visconti 
School. (Est. length: 1850 words) 


Key Topics 
Culture; Education; Philosophy; 
Teacher and student; Tradition; Youth. 


Italian text: Osservatore Romano 
(March 1, 1957). English excerpts: THE 
Pore SPEAKS (Summer 1957) v. 4, no. 1, 
p. 2. 


431. Roman Automobile Association. 
(Rispondiamo premurosamente) March 3, 


1957. Address of Pope Pius XII to 
Roman Automobile Association. (Est. 
length: 1250 words) 
Key Topics 

Automobiles; Church and _ state; 


Loyalty to Church; Virtue. 





The TPS Guide presents a list of the Pope’s messages (other than certain very brief 
or special purpose documents) published this quarter in Osservatore Romano, and, 
occasionally, in other sources which come fo our attention. If and as these messages 
appear in the Acta Apostolicae Sedis (sometimes many weeks later), they are noted 
here—but there are some administrative decrees and documents in the Acta which are 
of such limited or local interest that we do not reference them. English translations 
and selected commentaries appearing up to the time we go fo press are likewise 
noted. Messages are listed here by date of delivery; the numbers assigned them are 


consecutive from January 1, 1954. 
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Italian text: Osservatore Romano (March 
4-5, 1957). English excerpt: THE PoPE 
Speaks (Summer 1957) v. 4, no. 1, p. 94. 


432. Rome, the World, and the Word of 
God. (Vi diamo) March 5, 1957. Lenten 
message of Pope Pius XII to pastors and 
lenten preachers of Rome. (Est. length: 
3050 words) 


Key Topics 


Catechetics; Nominal Catholics; Por- 
nography; Preaching; Rome; Satan; 
Temporal and eternal; Vocations; 
Word of God. 


Italian text: AAS (April 17, 1957) 49: 
208-215; Osservatore Romano (March 6, 
1957). English tr.: THE Pore SPEAKS 
(Summer 1957) v. 4, no. 1, p. 69. 


433. Children’s Prayers and Generosity. 
(Once again) March 6, 1957. Radio ad- 
dress of Pope Pius XII to Catholic school 


children of the United States. (Est. 
length: 1050 words) 
Key Topics 

Christ’s example; Generosity; 


Prayer; Vocations; Youth. 


English text: AAS (April 17, 1957) 49: 
215-217; Osservatore Romano (March 7, 
1957). THE Pope SPpeEAKs (Summer 1957) 
v. 4, no. 1, p. 25. 


434. Economics, the State, and the Per- 
sonal Worth of Man. (Con vivo) March 
7, 1957. Address of Pope Pius XII to 
the Christian Union of Executives and 
Businessmen. (Est. length: 2000 words) 


Key Topics 


Automation; Business and industry; 
Economics; Management and labor; 
Natural law; Production; Social teach- 
ing of Church; State; Technology; 
Unemployment. 


Italian text: Osservatore Romano 
(March 8, 1957). English tr.: THE Pore 
SPEAKS (Summer 1957) v. 4, no. 1, p. 85. 


435. To Riccardo Lombardi, S.J. (Ab- 
biamo avuto) March 12, 1957. Letter of 
Pope Pius XII to Father Riccardo Lom- 
bardi, S.J. (Est. length: 200 words) 





Key Topics 


Apostolate; Prayer; Social justice; 
Spiritual life. 


Italian text: AAS (April 17, 1957) 49: 
207-208; Osservatore Romano (March 
24, 1957). English excerpt: THE POPE 
SPEAKS (Summer 1957) v. 4, no. 1, p. 91. 


436. To the Portuguese Pontifical Col- 
lege. (Amados Filhos) March 14, 1957. 
Address of Pope Pius XII to the Portu- 
guese Pontifical College. (Est. length: 
1650 words) 


Key Topics 


Catholic culture; Church; Fatima; 
Portugal; Priesthood; Roman culture; 
Rome; Spiritual formation; Vocations. 


Portuguese text: Osservatore Romano 
(March 17, 1957). English excerpt: THE 
Pore SPEAKS (Summer 1957) v. 4, no. 1, 
p. 93. 


437. America and the Work of Peace. (In 
your honorable person) March 17, 1957. 
Greeting of Pope Pius XII to Vice Presi- 
dent Richard M. Nixon. (Est. length: 
550 words) 


Key Topics 


Brotherhood of man; Charity; Di- 
plomacy; Human dignity; Justice; 
Peace; Spiritual values. 


English text: Osservatore Romano 
(March 18-19, 1957); THE Pore SPEAKS 
(Summer 1957) v. 4, no. 1, p. 31. 


438. The Motu Proprio: Sacram Commu- 
nionem. (Sacram Communionem) March 
19, 1957. Motu Proprio of Pope Pius XII. 
(Est. length: 600 words) 


Key Topics 


Charity; Eucharistic fast; Holy 
Communion; Mass; Penance; Sickness. 


Latin text: AAS (April 17, 1957) 49: 
177-178; Osservatore Romano (March 23, 
1957). English tr.: THE PoPpeE SPEAKS 
(Summer 1957) v. 4, no. 1, p. 7. 


439. To the “Comedie Francaise.” (Nous 
sommes) March 20, 1957. Address of 
Pope Pius XII to artists of the “Comédie 
Frangaise.” (Est. length: 200 words) 
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Key Topics 
Dramatics; Perfection; Theater. 


French text: Osservatore Romano 
(March 22, 1957). English tr.: THE 
Pore SpeAKS (Summer 1957) v. 4, no. 1, 
p. 76. 


440. To the Newly Ordained of the Span- 
ish College. (Con la misma) March 21, 
1957. Exhortation of Pope Pius XII to 
newly ordained priests of the Spanish 
College. (Est. length: 1500 words) 


Key Topics 


Christian perfection; Ordination; 
Priesthood; Rome; Universality of the 
Church; Vocations. 


Spanish text: Osservatore Romano 
(March 23, 1957). English excerpt: THE 
Pore SPEAKS (Summer 1957) v. 4, no. 1, 
p. 93. 


441. The American Academy in Rome. 
(This is) March 28, 1957. Address of 
Pope Pius XII to the American Academy 
in Rome. (Est. length: 350 words) 


Key Topics 
Art; Culture; Rome. 


English text: Osservatore Romano 
(March 24, 1957). English excerpt: THE 
Pore SPEAKS (Summer 1957) v. 4, no. 1, 
p. 3. 


442. The Bases of Sound Education. (An- 
cora una volta) March 24, 1957. Address 
of Pope Pius XII to 50,000 students in 
Rome. (Est. length: 2950 words) 


Key Topics 


Apologetics; Confidence; Diligence; 
Education; Faith and reason; God and 
creation; History; Intellectual free- 
dom;. Latin; Nature; Philosophy; Sci- 
ence; Science and philosophy; Teacher 
and student; Temporal and eternal; 
Theology; Truth. 


Italian text: AAS (May 24, 1957) 49: 


281-287; Osservatore Romano (March 
25-26, 1957). English tr.: THE Pope 
SPEAKS (Summer 1957) v. 4, no. 1, 
p. 14. 


443. The State and the Rights of Man. 
(Sie kommen von Berlin) March 28, 1957. 





Address of Pope Pius XII to German 
Youth Group. (Est. length: 600 words) 


Key Topics 


Catholic schools; Church and state; 
Education; European unity; Human 
rights; Politics; Society; State. 


German text: AAS (May 24, 1957) 49: 
287-288; Osservatore Romano (March 
30, 1957). English tr.: THE Pope SPEAKS 
(Summer 1957) v. 4, no. 1, p. 28. 





Papal Messages Published 
Prior to Jan. 1, 1957 which 
Appear in this Issue 


330. Distribution of Food Products. 
(C'est avec plaisir) June 28, 1956. 
Address of Pope Pius XII to the Third 
International Congress on the Distribu- 
tion of Food Products. (Est. length: 


1700 words) 
Key Topics 

Business and industry; Common 
good; Cooperation; Food products; 
Material and spiritual; Retailing; 
Supermarkets. 


French text: Osservatore Romano (June 
23, 1956). English excerpts: THE POPE 
SPEAKS (Autumn 1956), v. 8, no. 2, p. 
207; English tr.: THE Pore Speaks 
(Summer 1957) v. 4, no. 1, p. 81. 


374. On Taxes. (Parmi les nombreux 
Congrés) October 3, 1956. Address of 
Pope Pius XII to delegates to the Con- 
gress of the International Association 
for Financial and Fiscal Law. (Est. 
length: 1500 words) 


Key Topics 


Business and industry; Economics; 
Finance; Government; Law; Material 
and spiritual; Society; State; Taxa- 
tion. 

French text: Osservatore Romano (Oc- 
tober 4, 1956). English excerpts: THE 
Pore SPEAKS (Spring 1957) v. 8, no. 4, 
p. 327; English tr.: THE Pope SPEAKS 
(Summer 1957) v. 4, no. 1, p. 77. 


378. Blessed Innocent XI: A Man of 
God in the Chair of Peter. (Come 
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limpido astro) October 7, 1956. Address 
of Pope Pius XII on the occasion of the 
beatification of Pope Innocent XI. (Est. 
length: 7600 words) 


Key Topics 

Abhorrence of sin; Beatification; 
Church; Church and state; Divine of- 
fice; Ecclesiastical liberty; Economy; 
Foreign missions; Heresy; Holy See; 
Innocent XI; John Sobieski; Lepanto; 
Mass; Nepotism; Ottoman Empire; Pa- 
tience; Peace; Prayer; Sanctity; So- 
ciety; Sodality of our Lady; Taxation; 
Temporal and eternal; Virtue; Zeal. 


Italian text: Osservatore Romano (Oc- 


tober 8-9, 1956). English tr.: THE PoPE 
SPEAKS (Summer 1957) v. 4, no. 1, p. 51. 





Some of the recent commentaries or 
articles in the papal field: 


“La Resurrezione di Cristo dal primo 
all’ultimo Papa.” Osservatore Romano 
(April 21, 1957) 


“The bad popes,” by John E. Doherty, 
C.SS.R. Liguorian (March, 1957) 45:1-7 


“Early medieval canonists and the for- 
mation of conciliar theory,” by J. Watt. 
Irish Theological Quarterly (Jan. 1957) 
24:13-27. On papal authcrity. 


“Conversion: a third meaning,” by 
A. J. Welsh. Homiletic and Pastoral Rev 
(March, 1957) 57:486ff. Priest becomes 
aware of papal social teachings. 


“Blessed Innocent XI,” by J. F. X. 
Cevetello. Homiletic and Pastoral Rev 
(Jan., 1957) 57:331-39 
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“Cooperating with communism.” Amer- 
ica (March 23, 1957) 96:697. On Pius 
XI’s Divini Redemptoris. 


“Uno storico documento,” by Cardinal 
Ottaviani. Commentary on the Motu 
proprio Sacram C i Osserva- 
tore Romano (March 23, 1957) 








“Venti giorni dopo.” Osservatore Ro- 
mano (March 27, 1957). Commentary on 
the Lenten message. 


“Tl Papa alla gioventi: per la scuola 
e per la vita.” Osservatore Romano 
(April 6, 1957) 


“Le retentissement mondial du radio- 
message pontifical de Noél.” Documen- 
tation Catholique (Jan., 1957) 54:79-84. 
Press comment on the Christmas mes- 
sage. 


“Pius the Twelfth.” The Furrow 
(March, 1957) 8:185-70. Six articles on 
the Pope, his personality, his words on 
religious life, science, missions, the lay 
apostolate. 


“Toward more vocations,” by P. M. 
Baier, Homiletic and Pastoral Rev (Jan., 
1957) 57:320-24. Work of Pope Pius XII. 


“Thesis of Mary’s death in the light of 
Munificentissimus Deus,” by Rev. Thom- 
as William Coyle, C.SS.R. Marian Stud- 
ies (1957 annual volume) 8:143-66 


“Haurietis Aquas and devotion to the 
Sacred Heart,” by Rev. M. J. Donnelly. 
Theological Studies (March, 1957) 18: 
17-40. 


Other bibliographic references to papal 
documents can be found in the Catholic 
Periodical Index. 
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